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Ossiano ; being an Attempt to ascertain 

the Battle Fields of Fingal in Tre- 
land, by the analogy of Names and 
Places mentioned in Ossian’s Poems. 
By Hugh Campbell, Esq. — 8vo, 


pp. 53, London. 1818, 


We love (for Werter would not have 
permitted us, and we have ourselves 
no inclination, to say, we like) the 
poetry of Ossian; and we cannot but 
regard any work which, even if doubt- 
fully, promises to enhance the value of 
that nationa! literary treasure, as entitled 
to early and special regard in a British 
critical publication. 

If we were insensible to the poetical 
beauties of the remaius of the Caledonian 
bard, we should still be obliged to ac- 
knowledge their historical value, Like all 
other ancient poetry, tradition, or fable, 
they afford the assistance most to be relied 
on by him who studies, not only the 
events that have befallenthe great family 
of mankind, but that delightful and 
useful department of history, which 
slows what have been the sentiments, 
the opinions, the morals, the manners, 
and the occupations of those who have 
preceeded us 3 which enables us, as far 
as history and imagination can enable 
us, to recal the generations whom the 
earth has so long covered, to identify 
their existeuce with our own, and often, 
innumerous instances, to possess our- 
selves of the benefit of their example. 
The actions of men, without their mo- 
tives, without their manner of thinking 
and feeling, is often nothing, and much 
Worse than nothing, as to the purposes 
of history. Amid our ignorance and 
self-complacency we have great need to 

perpetually reminded, that our ances- 
torsdid not walk upon all fours, and that 
they had hearts, and heads, and features, 
ike our own; and that human life, 
‘metimes with a very different exterior, 
ind sometimes with one very similar, 1s 
“ery where, and at all times, inwardly 
ae thesame. In an especial degree, 

'sthe object of a liberal and benefi- 
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al Curiosity, to be acquainted with 
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= history (the personal aud senti- 
ental and intellectual history) of those 
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who have lived before us on the same 
soil; and a primary use ts, that we may 


always have before us the example of 


their virtues, and know up to what a 
standard it is incumpent on us to live, 
that so, while idly flattering ourselves 
with a fancied superiority, we may not, 
in reality, be displaying a real dege- 
neracy. From Qssian we learn, that 
which no one else can so truly inform 
us, what were the sentiments and the 
manners of those men who possessed 
this island, in a state which the Romans, 
not wholly without cause, denominated 
barbarism, but which was adorned, ne- 
nevertheless, with many of the most es- 
timable attributes of civilization. 

It will be seen that we yield ourselves 
with implicitness to the belief in the 
authenticity of the songs or poems as- 
cribed to Ossian; or, at least, that we 
tuke them, without hesitation, as genuine 
ancient Caledonian productions, This 
we certainly do, ‘To our eyes, they 
contain within themselves the most 
complete and conclusive evidence 
of that genuineness. Their very faults, 
as poetical compositions, appear to 
us to stamp them with historical ve- 
racity; and their beauties are ex- 
actly those which we ought, and which 
we have right, to expect, in poems 
produced under the circumstances 
which are described as belonging to 
these. 

It would be foreign to our present 
task, and itis a superfluity which we 
shall almost wholly avoid, to say any 
thing which touches upon theold points 
of controversy, concerning the authenti- 
city or the beauties of Ossian’s poems ; 
yet one or two facts are in our pos- 
session, relating to the former of the 
two questions, to which we cannot omit 
the occasion to advert. It 1s a general 
fact very well ascertained, both that the 
poems of which translations were pub- 
lished by Mr. M‘Pherson, and many 
others which have not been translated, 
either by that gentleman or by any other 
person, are in the mouths of the High- 
land peasantry ; but it is an additional 
fact, little extraordinary, and yet not 
without interest, that (as we were as- 
sured on the spot, and on authority 


which we cannot suspect) there are, 1 | 
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Upper Canada, in a Highland settle- 
ment to which has been given the name 
(derived from Scotland) of Glengary, 
numerous persons, who can speak 
no language but the Gaelic, and 
who can neither write nor read in any 
language whatever, and who may yet 
be heard singing, at their work, parts 
of the poems of Ossian, such as we 
read them in M‘Pherson’s translation. 
When, some little time since, we were 
in Upper Canada, we understood it to 
be in the contemplation of some High- 
land gentlemen, to collect evidence, in 
that distant colony, of the authenticity 
of the poems of Ossian, for transmission 
to the Highland Society in Edinburgh ! 

There remains another view of the 
question, of authenticity. M‘Pherson 
has been assailed with the singular 
charge of improving upon the poems 
of the barbarian Ossian! Persons who 
talk in this manner have learned the rue 
diments of poetical history very wrongly, 
and have acquired as little true concep- 
tion of the history of man, of his powers 
and attainments as a barbarian, or even 
as a savage, and of the small additions, 
and even large deteriorations, which, 
under some aspects, attend him in the 
stages of advanced civilization. They 
are mere students of books, and uot of 
nature; and precisely of this descrip- 
tion was the great combatant Johnson, 
as much in error when he assailed 
M<‘Pherson as when he criticised the 
Progress of Poesy, and denied the muse, 
and the virtues that follow her, to the 
hunters of the forest, 


“ Their feather-cinctured chiefs, and dusky 
loves.” 


The more truly erudite doubt would 
be, whether M‘Pherson has represented 
his originals with half their native lustre, 
and untarnished and uvobscured by im- 
perfections and mistakes. Now, on the 
question of faithful or not faithful trans- 
lations of his originals, we have been 
assured, on Highland authority, that 
the state of the case is this—That 
M‘Pherson has added nothing, but 
that he has omitted much; that he 
has communicated no embellishments, 
but has withdrawn many disfigurements 
and absurdities. Our informant relied 
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°n the Gaelic originals, such as, in his 
Youth, he was accustomed to hear them 
sung; and his examples went to show, 
that Ossian, with the high beauties of 
sentiment and language, and the rational 
narration, which we read in the work of 
M'‘Pherson, occasionally mingled all 
the puerilities and absurdities which or- 
dinarily characterize barbarian romance 
and fable. The result of M*Pherson’s 
selection, then, would be, that Ossian, 
in his hands, comes before us, not with 
beauties which are not his own, but 
more uniformly and consistently beau- 
tiful, and guarded by a better taste, 
than if he were shown entire. On this 
statement the reader will make his own 
reflections; and though, especially as 
an historical antiquary, he will wish to 
see Ossian whole and as he is, and be 
almost as much displeased with suppres- 
sion as with addition, still he will pause 
and inquire within himself, first, whe- 
ther it is not probable, that in the lapse 
of sixteen centuries, poetry, transmitted 
only by the mouth, and brought down 
through generations and persons more 


ignorant, not more cultivated, than 
those with whom it originated, and 


who composed it, is not very likely 
to have received false and unworthy ad- 
ditions; secondly, whether M‘Pherson, 
as the editor of the poems of Ossian, 
was not bound in duty, both to his au- 
thor and to the world, to use his discre- 
tion in separating what he might be- 
heve to be genuine from that which he 
might believe to be corrupt; and, 
thirdly, where it is not, at the very first 
view, incredible, that the purity of 
taste and rational views of men and 
things, manifested so venerally through- 
out the poems of Ossian, could have 
been mingled, by the author himself, 
with tales of very grovelling folly? One 
example given us, is a tale of the cele- 
brated smith and enchanter, Luno, of 
Lochlin, who has his head cut off by 
Fingal. The head, however, instantly 
springs again from the ground, and 
resumes its place on the neck of the 
smith. Fingal cuts it off avain; it 
recovers its place again; and _ this 
happens several times, till Fingal, too 
quick tor the enchanter, places his 
sword upon the stump of the neck, im- 
mediately after -the decapitation, and 
thus prevents that speedy union of di- 
vided parts, which always ancient, and 
now modern surgery, admits into the 
phenomena of physiology, and the the- 
ory of which has loug been mingled with 
the pretence to enchantinent. The 
smith and enchanter, in consequence, 
recovers his head no more.—Cuan this 
be really Ossian’s? If it is, M*‘Pher- 
son has not only omitted such: stories in 





the gross, but he has also omitted, with 
extraordinary care, and, we must think, 
with no less felicity, all traces of similar 
fables!|§ Ossian has his fables and his 
superstitions; but they are fables and 
superstitions of a higher order: they 
are the fables and superstitions of man 
in the universal, and not those which 
belong to the vulgar only, and which are 
attributable to /ater ages. Indeed, we 
find, on glancing at M‘Pherson’s notes, 
that we are anticipated by that writer 
himself, in the tenor of all these obser- 
vations. 

But we must apply ourselves directly 
to the pamphlet of which the title is at the 
head of this article. Lord Kames and 
Drs. Blair and Whittaker have em- 
ployed themselves in verifying the ex- 
istence, and fixing the era, of Ossian. 
Their labours, assisted by a few pas- 
sages contained in the poems, have ex- 
hibited Fingal as a contemporary of the 
Roman emperor Caracalla. A part of 
the wars of Fingal, celebrated in the 
poems of his son, were prosecuted in 
[reland, and it is to ascertain the seats 
of those wars that forms the purpose of 
the brief pages of Mr. Campbell. The 
great poem, entitled ** Temora,” the 
lesser one of * Fingal,” and a_ few 
others, are the only remains of Ossian 
in which Ireland (Erin and Inisfail) 1s 
the scene of action. 

Ulster is a province of Ireland, situs 
ate in the north-east part of the island, 
and comprizing that part of the Irish 
coast which lies opposite and contigu- 
ous to Scotland; a geographical posi- 
tion which, in all periods, has encou- 
raged a considerable degree of inter- 
course between the two countries, and 
which, there is great reason to believe, 
has anciently, as it is known to have 
done in modern times, led to the peo- 
pling of the respective shores with one 
and the same race of men. Fingal, 
king of Morven, in Caledonia or Scot- 
land, was the great-grandson of Trer- 
mor, from whom also were descended 
the Connors, kings of Ireland, and 
whose more immediate and settled do- 
minion was in that part of Ireland of 
which we are now speaking. It was in 
defence of the throne of the descendants 
of Trermor, against the Belge, who 
were settled in the south of Ireland, 
and against the Scandinavians (men of 
Lochlin) that Fingal Jed his hosts from 
Morven. 

Mr. C. is a native of Ireland, and it 
occurred to his mind, as he tells us, se- 
veral vears since, that difficult as the 
task might be, its success, in part, at 
least, was not wholly nnprobable, to 
trace, by means of local examination, 
and a comparison of names and descrip- 
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tion, the actual scenes, of the transac. 
tions in Ireland, celebrated by Ossian, 
The facts, above taken notice of, poirit 
to Ulster, and especially the coast of 
Ulster, the part of Ireland to be ex. 
plored; and, unfortunately, that pros 
vince, less than any other in the island, 
remains in a state favourable to the re. 
searches of the antiquary. Whether oy 
not it be true, as some historians relate, 
that in any remote age, an Irish chieftaiy 
led a colony from Ulster to the opposite 
coast of Scotland, this is certain, that 
inthe middle of theseventeenth century, 
Cromwell, in consequence of a inassa- 
cre of the Protestants of Ulster by the 
O’Neils, the native chieftains of the 
province, exterminated by the sword, 
or drove to the south of the island, 
the whole descendants of the ancient 
population, and occupied their places 
with colonists from England and Scot- 
land. These rigorous measures, which 
seein to have given to Ulster, at length, 
a prosperity and tranquillity previously 
unknown in that province, have, at the 
same time, greatly obliterated those 
traces of antiquity which would other- 
wise have been discoverable in it. Mr, 
C., in the course of the visit which, with 
the view that had been mentioned, he 
has lately paid, and of which the pages 
before us are the fruit, ‘* found many 
of the best-informed persons in Ulster 
wholly unacquainted with the original 
names of places in the neighbourhood.” 

Mr. M*‘Pherson has laid the scene of 
Fingal’s Irish wars in Ulster, and de- 
scribed the topography of the battles in 
a manner not remarkably different from 
Mr. C.; but the latter gentleman un- 
dertakes to point out the immediate 
portion of U|ster intended, and to iden- 
tify the particular places of which Os 
sian has given us the names. Carrick- 
fergus Bay, in which is situated the 
town of Belfast, of modern trading ce- 
lebrity, is the spot where Mr. C. sup- 
poses Fingal to have landed, in all his 
descents from Scotland, and in the 1m- 
mediate vicinity of which he places the 
fields of all his battles:— 


‘We are often told by the royal bard, 
that he rushed into Carmona’s bay and 
into Tura’s bay; thence we see frequent 
allusions to Cromla, Lena, and the lake 
of reedy Lego; all, apparently, 1n the 
neighbourhood of these two places. This 
account of the poet makes the Carmona of 
the ancients, the Pisgah whence [ have 
discovered the land promised to my exer 
tions by hope. ‘There is no difficulty 
whatever in ascertaining the ancient a 
mona to be the modern Carmony. “ 
stands on the hill, a little from the shore, 
between Carrickfergus and Belfast, Ww" 
Carrickfergus, there is not the slightes 
doubt in my mind, was the Tura of 
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ancients. Here commences that range of 
hills (which in the poems [ take to have 
been called Cromleach, i. e. high hill,) 
that extend in a south-west direction ; and 
after running as the boundary of the ex- 
tensive and fertile valley of Ulster, through 
which -flows the river Legon, (reedy 
Lego ;) the range terminates above Loch- 
neagh, (lake of Roes,) at, or near, a place 
now called Cromlin, from the ancient 
Cromleach! ‘The part of the range, how- 
ever, which the bard calls Misty Cromla, 
I take to be that high hill of lime-stone, 
which stands between Carmona and Bel- 
fast: that from three large and beautiful 
caves cut in the face of the rock or moun- 
tain, is now called Cave Hill; and at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year, a place much 
frequented by the inhabitants of Belfast. 
The address to the Druid eccurred to my 
memory on visiting two of these ccle- 
brated and beautiful caves, (the third being 
unapproachable;) ‘Why, son of the 
rock, &c.’ ”’ 

‘In the first book of Fingal, we find 
Cuchullin sitting by the wall of Tura, (a 
castle on the coast of Ulster,) his spear 
leaned against the mossy rock, while the 
other chiefs had gone on a hunting party 
to Cromla, a neighbouring hill. Now as 
the analogy of the scenes has almost 
clearly expressed the Cave Hill of the 
moderns, to have been the Cromla of the 
ancients ; so it is only natural to imagine, 
that this castle of ‘Tura, (on the coast of 
Ulster) is the Carrick, or by some Craig- 
fergus castle, of our times: of which, like 
Dundonald Castle, in Ayrshire, there are 
no authentic records se it was built! 
From the celebrated Hill of Cromla, Car- 
rickfergus Castle is only about four miles 
distant; and it is situated on a rock on 
the shore, in which is a spacious cave *, 
and opposite to Scotland, consequently 
the most likely place to effect a landing 
from that country; being bounded on 
either side by a fine sandy beach, and in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Temora, 
the royal residence.” 


Thus much of the places on the 
coast. On leaving the shore, and pro- 
ceeding westward, there is, as Mr. C. 
informs us, first, a ridge of hills to be 
ascended; then a valley or plain, in 
which runs a river, now called Six Mile 
Water; then a second ridge of hills ; 
and then a second valley or plain; 
the whole track of country described 
occupying a space of about twenty 
miles in breadth, from east to west. 
To the first ridge of hills Mr. C. 
fives the name of Lena, with Cromla 
for their highest summit; to the first 
valley, the name of the Vale of Lubar, 
to the river (Six Mile Water) the name 
f Lubar; to the second ridge of hills, 
the name of Mora, and in the second 


(On 





* Mention is made by Ossian both of a hall 
or castle, and of a cave, at Tura. Carrick- 
ura (Castle Tura?) is the name, io Ossian, 
8 castle in one of the Scottish islauds.—Rev. 





valley, at the outlet of Lochneagh, 
by the river Bann, he finds the royal 
residence of Temora*. Temora was 
the palace or castle of the Connors, 
and the town or city we find distin- 
vuished by the name of Connor :— 


«* Having thus aeeny ascertained Tura, 
Cromla, &c. we read that the river Lubar 
ran between Cromla and the hill of Mora; 
at the foot of which was the royal resi- 
dence, Te-mora! From many local allu- 
sions, I am disposed to think that there 
cannot he a doubt as to the hill of 'Tar- 
dree, or Carn-zrie, having been the Mora 
of the ancients. 

‘«* Indeed there is noother hill of any note 
in tae neighbourhood! Hence, on pro- 
ceeding to the foot of Cairn-wrie, or ‘lar 
dree, I discovered the mossy ruins of an 
ancient castle of extensive dimensions, at 
the ancient city of Connor; which, your 
map will show you, is nearly in the centre 
of the county of Antrim.” 

«‘The many remains of antiquity in this 
neighbourhood, such as ruins, caves, 
stones, &c. render Connor beyond a 
doubt, the Temora, ‘Teamrah, or Tara of 
the ancients. It is situate about twelve 
miles west of Carrickfergus, and nearly in 
the angle formed by Lochneagh and the 
river Bann to the east, and a short distance 
from Kellswater, a tributary of the Bann. 
There is a tradition extant, that this was 
the residence of a King Connor, who left 
it his name: hence, I am bold to assert, 
that the whole scenery agrees as perfectly 
in every point with the description of Os- 
sian, as the scenery around Loch Catrine 
does to the elegant description of Mr. 
Scott.’” 

«« [ have farther to remark, with regard 
to Connor, that when Edward Bruce as- 
sumed the sovereignty of Ireland, in 1316, 
he found it neeessary to reduce Connor, 
which is reported to have been very strong 
at the time of his invasion, and a place 
where he found as powerful, though not 
so fatal, a resistance as he did at Dundalk! 
The castle of the kings was even then in 
ruins, a proof of their antiquity. I have 
often visited them, and the walls appear 
to be coeval with Carrickfergus Castle, 
but only a few feet above the surface.” 


A little afterward, Mr. C. adds, 


‘¢ Between Lochneagh (Lake of Roes) 
and ridgy Cromla, and all round the in- 
termediate space, by Connor, Mora, and 
on to Carmona; it is almost impossible to 
walk twenty minutes without meeting 
some rude marks of the warfare of those 
times. I have penetrated a large and 
beautiful cave in the neighbourhood of 
Connor, which is capable of holding two 
orthree hundred persons. It is divided 
into two apartments, and covered over 
head with long flat stones of granite. In- 
numerable are the four grey stones, (the 
graves of the illustrious dead) which one 








— 


* Temora is thus translated, by Mr. M‘Pher- 
son: €* Ti’ mori,’ the house of the great 
king.” 








discovers while travelling among these 
hills. ‘There are also several moats or 
forths around Connor; one of the former 
is in as great a state of preservation as the 
one at Carnwath, in Lanarkshire! These 
moats and forths I take to have been 
thrown up to answer the purpose of hills, 
for watch stations in a level country, and 
to kindle fires on when the approach of an 
enemy rendered such signals necessary*. 
Some antiquaries, however, have observed, 
that they were seats of justice, where the 
chieftain exercised his judicial power; 
but, in Ireland, particularly the level parts 
of Ulster, there are more forths than there 
could have been chieftains, allowing at 
the rate of two forths for each extent of 
country equal to a modern sized estate. 
And I may farther observe, that I have 
traced a chain of these artificial eminences 
through a level part of orn by and ge- 
nerally found them at signal distances 
from each other, and their termination at 
the foot of a commanding hill—a proof 
that their origin was in the want of natural 
signal-stations for the early inhabitants of 
these countries.” 


Though we are not so well satisfied 
with Mr. C.’s proofs, at least as far as 
regards the nomenclature, that the ruins 
still extant on the river Bann are those 
of the Temora of Ossian, as with what 
revards the topography of the coast, still 
we think it very likely that the fact ts as 
Mr. C. contends; and, taking these two 
boundary lines as granted, it is the in- 
termediate space, and the actual fields 
of battle, that seem to us to be least 
clearly disposed of. Mr. M‘Pherson’s 
account is this:— 


‘‘ From several passages in the poem 
we may form a distinct idea of the scene 
of the action of Temora. At a small 
distance from one another rose the hills 
of Mora and Lora; the first possessed 
by Fingal, the second by the army of 
Cathmor. Through the intermediate 
plain ran the small river Lubar, on the 
banks of which all the battles were 
fought, excepting that between Cairbar 
and Oscar, related in the first book. 
This last-mentioned engagement hap- 
pened to the north cf the hill of Mora, 
of which Fingal took possession, after 
the army of Cairbar fell back to that of 
Cathmor. At somedistance, but within 
sight of Mora, towards the west, Lubar 
issued from the mountain of Crommal, 





* Similar mounds of earth are traced in 
England, by some antiquaries, and ascribed 
to the same origin. It is pretended that large 
portions of the island (if not the whole) are in- 
tersected by lines of these mounds, which, 
with the aid of fires, supplied to our ancestors 
the place of telegraphs, and made it easy to 
communicate, with rapidity, to points at a 
considerable distance, av alarm of the ap- 
proach of an enemy, or other publie oceur- 
rence—REvV. 
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and, after a short course through the 
plain of Moi-lena, discharged itse!f into 
the sea, near the field of battle, Behind 
the mountain of Crommal ran the small 
stream of Lavath *.”’ 

And again: —** Between the hills of 
Mora and Lora, lay the plaia of Moi- 
lena, through which ran the river Lu- 
bar.”’—(Temora, b. vi, note.) 

Now Mr. C. zives the name of Lena 
to Mr. M*Pherson’s * hill of Lora,” 
wholly differing, at the saine time, from 
that gentleman, us to the situation and 
description of AZoi-lena:— 

‘¢ The Mboi-lena, mentioned so fre- 
quently by Ossian, is frequently con- 
tracted by the poet to Lena, (1707 mean- 
ing hill;) and is a district of Antrim county, 
lying along the banks of Loch-neagh, and 
is yet famous for deer.” 


‘We differ a little from both these au- 
thorities :—** Lift up, O Gaul, the shield 
before him. Stretch, Dermid, Temo- 
ra’s spear. Be thy voice in his ear, O 
Carril, with the deeds of lis fathers. 
Lead him to green Mot-lena, to the 
dusky fields of ghosts; for there, [ fall 
forward, in battle, in the folds of war. 
Before dun mght descends, come to 
high Dunmora’s top. Look, froin the 
grey skirts of mist, on Lena of the 
streams. If there my standard shall 
flout on wind, over Lubar’s gleamine 
stream, then has not Fingal failed in the 
last of his tields.”’ 

Now, we think, two things are here 
ascertained ; the first, that ** Leia’ is 
no contraction of ** Moi-Lena,” but a 
different place; and the secoad, that 
“Lena,” or at least * Lena of the 
streams,’’ is the plain or vale which is 
watered by: the Lubar, and thence 
called by Mr. C. the Vale of Lubar, 
As to **Moi-Lena,’’ or what we are 
disposed to call ** the Lena mountains,” 
they seem to us to overlook the Lubar, 
in the vale of Lena, on the east, and 
Lochneazh on the west; to be the Vora 
of My. C. and Mr. M’ Pherson, so called 
from ** Dunmora,” which we should ex- 
pect to find a remarkable eminence in the 
range. As to Moi-Lena,”’ we hear Fin- 
gal, in the fourth book of this poem, de- 
scribing its surface, and making, as it ap- 
pears tous, the siteof Temora; bat ifthis 
is really the case, ** Moi-Lena’’ is neither 
the plain of Mr. M‘Pherson, nor the 
low country in which Mr. C. places Te- 
mora. Fingal is relating his tirst expe- 
dition mto Ireland, and his marriage 
with Ros-crana, the daughter of Cor- 
mac (Conuor): ** We came,” says he, 
“to the hallof the king, [’Temora ?] 
where it rose in the midst of rocks on 
whose dark sides were the marks of the 
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® Temora, b. v. note. 








streams of old, Broad oaks bend 
around with their moss. The thick 
birch is waving near. Half hid, in her 
shady grove, Ros-crana raises the song. 
* * * Three days we feast at Moi- 
Lena.”  Elere, too, we may observe, 
that Ossian elsewhere speaks of * high 
Temora,” and **Temora’s woods,” ex- 
pressions which, though not conclusive, 
lead to a doubt whether “Temora was 
not placed on clevated ground. 

If it be true, however, that the 
westernmost mountains, toward Loch- 
neagh, are the ‘* Moi-Lena” of Ossian, 
(the Mora of our authors) and the vale 
country to the eastward, with the river 
Luber running through it, his Lena ; 
then the easternmost ridge, toward the 
sea, becoines the Lora’ of M*‘Pher- 
son, and a part of Mr. C.’s system ap- 
pears to us to fail. Weare vot told, by 


either writer, what is the translation of 


the word ** Lena,”’a piece of information 
which might throw soine light upon the 
inquiry. As to the river Lubar, the 
identification of which would go far in 
determining the rest, it ought, at least, 
to be easy to say which river it isnot, We 
find, frow a variety of passayes, that it 
is a noisy, broken, mountain stream. 
Ossian deseribes its rise with topogra- 
phical minuteness: Cro:nmzl, with 
woody rocks, and misty top, the field 
of winds, pours forth to the sight blue 
Lubar’s streamy roar. Behind it rolls 


clear-winding Lavath, in the still vale of 


deer, A cave is dark in the rock ; 
above it strong-winged eagles dwell ; 
broad-headed oaks, before it, sound in 
Cluna’s wind,”’  “* The foam of streamy 
Lubar,” says he, again; and M¢Pher- 
son tells us, that the word Lubar (iab- 
har) signifies “loud,” “ noisy.’ Lu- 
bar’s * orassy banks’ are always mene 
tioned, “* Lubar,’’ says Mr. C. “1s no 
other than the Six Mile Water, which 
rises in the northern end of the ridgy 
Cromla, and after running through the 
beautiful valleys between Mora and 
Cromla, and passing Temple-patrick, 
the elegant seat of Lord Vempletown, 
falls into Lochneagh, near Antrim.” 
Thus Mr. C. identities the mountains 
Crommaland Crom/a. 

Mr. C.’s pages have tempted us to 
open our volumes of Ossian, but we 
have cot leisure to go into that exa- 
mination of the text of the bard which 


could alone, in any degree, justify us | 
in pronouncing upon the accuracy of 


the conjectures here set before us, and 


decide upon 


especially in venturing: to | : 
some ports In respect ol which the 
authority of Mr. M‘Pherson is expressly 
resisted. Upon the situation of Tish. 
uana, or Inishona, indeed, we have 
nearly, we believe quite, made up our 


minds against Mr. C. and in favour of 
Mr. M‘P.; but for the rest, we are jy. 
clined to dwell a little on the objects 
which we find falling under Mr. C., 
actual view, and to leave his systein fur 
more decisive, and, if necessary, for 
further and local investigation.— The fol. 
lowing are some of the observations on 
which Mr. C. more or less relies :— 


« « Asthe winds of night pour their dark 
ocean over the white sands of Mora, so 
dark advance the sons of Lochlin over Le- 
na’s rustling heath.’—On the north-west 
end of the small chain of hills above Te- 
mora, (Connor) ts the hill of Mora, before 
noticed, in whose immediate neighbour- 
hood, on the road from Belfast to Connor, 
isa hill now called the Sandy Braes: an 
appellation evidently given to it by the 
Scottish settlers in that neighbourhood 
about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The white sands on its summit ren- 
der it a singular hill, there being no one 
like it, in that respect, 0 the north of Ire- 
land. ‘This last citation is sufficient to 
prove the correctness of Ossian’s descrip- 
tion of all the scenes in the neighbourhood 
of Connor, and to convince the most ine 
credulous that he was particularly well ac- 
quainted with every conspicuous object 
around it, had there been no other proofs, 
of which every hour’s walk furnishes 
abundance. 

‘¢ Fingal had started from his dream, and 
leaned on ‘lreninor’s shield, the dark 
brown shield of his fathers, which they had 
often lifted of old, inthe battles of ‘their 
race. ‘The hero had seen in his rest the 
mournful form of Agandecca, (his first 
love ;) she came from the way of the ocean, 
and slowly, lonely moved over Lena; her 
face was pale, like the mist of Comla, &c. 
she departed on the winds of Lena. The 
sound of Oscar’s steps approached; the 
king saw the grey shield on his side, for 
the first beam of the morning came over 
the waters of Ullin, Ulster. ¢ Fly over 
Lena’s heath, O Oscar! and awake my 
friends to battle. ‘The king stood by the 
stone of Lubar, and thrice raised his terrible 
voice; tae deer started from the fountains 
of Cromla, and all the rocks shook on their 
hills!’ How convincing is this analogy ! 
In Colna-Dona, we find, that it was custo- 
mary in those days to perpetuate the me- 
pg of victories, by placing large stones 
on the fields of faine! On my little tour 
through the country around Connor, I had 
the satisfaction of seeing two of these re- 
inarkable stones. Onestandsabout a mile 
from the village of Doagh, and nearly 
equi-distant from the Lubar, Six Mile 
Water! This stone is said to be about 
twenty feet in circumference, and about 
seven or eight above the surface : its depth 
in the earth is unknown. What renders it 
remarkable, is a large hole through it, ¢a- 
pable of receiving an object as large as 3 
man’s head. ‘The other is on the road 
from Belfast to Connor, about five miles 
| West of this stone, but its dimensions are 
| less than the former. I am informed that 
i'there are two others in the neighbourhood 
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of Connor, which I did not visit; but if I 
might be allowed to note my opinion ot 
their origin and use, I would say, that they 
were certainly placed there by some of 
the early inhabitants of Ireland, to perpe- 
tuate great atchievements; and, surely it 
is not beyond the pale of probability, that 
the above remarkable holed stone on Lu- 
bar's banks, was the same on which Fingal 
leaned.” 

«| passed, unknown to me at the time, 
near one of the other stones on the side of 
the hill of Mora, on my way to visit the 
scite, or rather the foundations of five or 
six hundred litle human habitations, each 
of which appeared to be about twelve 
feet square. Of the origin of these cabins 
itis scarcely possible to form a reasonable 
conjecture. ‘They are not inodern, and 
hoon such as it is, makes them coeval 
with the ruins of the old palace at Connor, 
Temora; and that they composed at one | 
time the camp of the Caledonian king’s 
amy. On thistradition and their antique 
appearance, aconjecture might be founded 
—the hill on which they stand has a very 
commanding prospect over a large extent 
of country.”” 


Further on, Mr. C. thinks he disco- 
vers the scene of the tragic episode of 
Lamderg, related in the fifth book of 
Fingal, in the site of the pleasing hamlet 
of Lambeg, a short distance from Lis- 
burn, near the falls of the Legon (Lego.) 


‘‘T shall again digress a litle from the 
subject of places, and remark that the red 
oaks, so frequently mentioned by Ossian, 
are here very plenty ; andinany of them ap- 
pear to be of great age. One, named the 
royal oak, from its extraordinary dimen- 
sions, was blown down on the windy Sa- 
turday of 1748. It grewin Lord Conwav’s 
(now Marquis of Hertford’s) deer-park ; 
its dimensions are reported to have been 
very large, for a native oak; the-liameter 
being eighteen feet, and height, from the 
root to the lower branch, twenty-six; I 
have heard it remarked, by judges who 
calculated by the time which oaks gene- 
rally take in growing to maturity, that the 
above oak must have been of considerable 
size in the time of Ossian, allowing the 
elapsed time to be sixteen hundred years. 
‘And hereafter shalt thou be victorious,’ 
said Fingal, ‘the fame of Cuchulin shall 
grow like the branchy tree of Cromla’? ” 


The application of the name of 
a Lora” is, as we have seen, one of the 
points on which Mr. C. differs from “ty. | 
M‘Pherson, Mr. C. gives the name of 
* Lena” to the © Lora” of the latter | 
writer, and transfers ** Lora” elsewhere : 





Inthe third book of Fingal, we read 
that Carril represents that hero as strong 
as the waters of Lora. There isa Lora in 
the north of Ireland, near the seat of Lady 
Antrim, which now has the addition of Don 
(a hill,) to it. It lies nearly opposit 
Scotland, and the mountain is ¢ hal 
lor white dashing cascade: 





remMarhanie 


taat tumble 


precipitately down its sides, picturesque 
and truly grand in their descent.” 


It is undeniable, in the mean time, 
that Mr. C. has great occasion for 
“Lena” where he places it; that is, as 
the first ridge of mountains from Car- 
mona’s Bay {Belfast Loch) :— 


«©¢ Spread the sails,’ said Fingal, ‘and 
catch the winds that pour from Lena!’ 
‘This gives me another proof, that my opi- 
nions of the scenes ot Fingal’s exploits, are 
through analogy deeply grounded in 
truth. The winds that pour from Lena, 
were the winds necessary to fill their sails 
in any part of Carmona’s Bay, (Belfast 
Loch,) and to waft them to Morven. kor 
that partof the ridge of Lena, above Dun- 
mura, has a large opening to the south- 
west; about six miles from Belfast.” 


In regard to “ Shinora,” aud the 
place of the death of Cuchullin, or Cu- 
thullin, we think Mer. Cy judiciously 
corrects Sir. MePhersoa., The grave of 
Cuthuilin is tixed by Mr. C. in the vi 


cinity of Belfast, and the discussion — 


elicits an interesting lustorical particu 
lar, (which, indeed, appears in the other 
parts of Ossian,) that our ancestors did 
not like a solitary tomb, but wished to 
he among their kindred, or, at least, 
among the worthy. Fingal was anxious 
his son Ryno should ** not fly through 
clouds unknown, but be buried with 
the valiant :’"— 


“About a mile distant from Belfast, | 


there is an ancient burying-ground on the 
banks of the Legon. ‘Lradition reports it 
to have been a place used for that purpose 
from the most remote period, down to tne 
days of St. Patrick, by whom it was conse- 
crated. ‘The moderns call it Friar’s Bush; 
and I have litthe doubt but that it had its 
origin, as a place of sepulchre, from one 
of the battles of those days. For even in 
the most rude and barbarous nations, par- 
ticularly in Africa, America, and part of 
Asia, [have witnessed the most reverential 
and careful attention paid to the dust once 
blest inthe human form; and farther, a 
particular desi. e of succeeding gencrations 
to be mingled with their foretathers in the 
narrow house. Tlence, [think it within 
the bounds of probability, that this Priar’s 
Bushis the grave of Cuchullin. Ossian 
tells us, © We came io Lego’s mournful 
banks—we found his razag tomb. His 
companions in arms were there, and bards 
of many songs!” 


That is, this was a common burial 
vround, 
the graves, a solitary grave would have 


Fimade asolitary ghost! 


© In the poein Darthula, we tnd men- 
tion made of Cairbar, sitting ata feast in 
the silent plain of Lona! And, again, 
Tathmoris before uss” be that tiled tron 
Mineal at Lona! ‘lhe Laglish of Lona 
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Belfast, and close to Friar’s Bush, com- 
mences a level plain, or what should be 
called a holm, formed by the course of the 
river Legon. It is now covered with gen- 
tlemen’s seats, whose business and covt- 
cerns are in Belfast*. The difference be- 
tween the Gaelic and Erse dialects may 
have altered the name, by adding the 
‘Ma,’ to * Lona,’ in the course of suc 
ceeding ages; for it is the only place that 
Ican discover near the scenes of action 
that has any resemblance to the original. 
Hlence, | am disposed to think that the 
analogy of the preceding scenes, with the 
one under consideration, would afiirm this 
to be the same Lona twice alluded to by 
Ossian as being in the neighbourhood of 
the capital Connor, or at least of the scene 
of actlon—it is now called Malone.” 


As ** Lona” signifies only “ a 

! Os. f. a 
marshy plain,’ is it not prohable that 
the prefixed ** ma’’ is an epithet convey- 
lug a particular deseription ? © Croma,”’ 
Vir. Cy slightly suggests, may possibly 
be found i Cromac, a short distance 





As the ghosts remained about | 


from Belfast, ou the banks of the Legon, 
(Levo,) opposite Friar’s Bush. 

| The Dora of Ossian, (Doira, ** woody 
side of a hill,’’) to the eastward of Te- 
mora, Mr. C. places four miles from 
Connor, We make a further extract, 
which will serve as a summary of our 
author's topographical positions :— 


«© ¢ Who comes from Lubar’s vale, from 
the folds of the morning mist? The drops 
'of Heaven are on his head. His steps 
| are in the paths of the sad. It is Carril of 
/other times! Efe comes from Tura’s si- 
| lent cave!’ ‘Than the above passage, there 
| is scarcely a sentence in the whole collec- 
tion of poems that tends more to confirm He 
| 
{ 





opinion of the places I have ascertaines 
Ossian, we read in the same page, was on 
the hill of Mora (Tardree), above Con- 
aor, and saw Carril the bard in Lubar’s 
ivale, (the vale through which runs the 
|six Mile Water,) approaching him from 
Carrickfergus,—charged, no doubt, with 
| despatches—for it was usual in those days 
| for those who held the oftice of bard, to 
include in itthat of embassador, historian, 
messenger, herald, &c. ‘The situations of 
the two bards are so clearly described, 
that a person the least acquainted with the 
country, could have ho difficulty in point- 
jng them out, and the other places disco- 
vered by the certainty of these. It will 
| be recollected, that there are two chains 
}of hills which run parallel with Belfast 
Loch, and between its western shore and 
Connor. The one is Cromla, the other 
| Mora. The intermediate space is that 
vale, | imagine, that the poet names the 
Vale of Lubar, through which the Six 
Mile Water winds in the most beautiful 
| serpentine wanderings. 

** In the battle of Osear and Cairbar, in 
which the latter fell, he lav like a shat- 
tered rock which Cromla shakes froin his 
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craggy side! On the north-east end of 
Cromla (Cave Hill), near Belfast, the 
rocks seein jutting out as if ready to fall ; 
and many are the fragments it has shaken 
from its craggy side—to be seen at the 
foot of the hill. It is also worthy of re- 
mark, that the Cave-hill is the highest in 
that neighbourhood, and the only one that 
has such a picturesque craggy side!” 


In this extract, the chain of hills said 
to be ** Cromla’”’ is the ** Lora” of Mr. 
M<‘Pherson, and the * Lena” of Mr. C. in 
other places. The chaincalled ‘* Mora’”’ 
1s also socalled by Mr. M‘P. but seems 
to us to be the Moi-Lena of Ossian, with 
** Dun-Mora,” for a remarkable emi- 
nence, as the chain of ** Lora”’ or 
** Lena’ has ** Cromla.”” The Vale of 
Lubar is, as we think, the ** Lena,” 
‘*¢ Lena of the streams,”’ of Ossian; and 
the Six Mile Water, rising on Crommal 
or Cromala, the Cave Hill, and dis- 
charging itself into Lochneagh, (the 
Lake of Roes,) does appear to be the 
Lubar of the bard. ‘* Onthe mountain 
Cromla, Fillan, and Fergus,” said Fin- 
gal, “* blow my horn, that the joys of 
the chace may arise; that the deer of 
Cromla may hear and start at the Lake 
of Roes.’”? This seems as much as to 
say, ‘* from one end of the stream to the 
other,” As to the difficulty which 
strikes us concerning the appropriation of 
the naine of ‘* Lena,” which, it is to be 
coufessed, Ossian sometimes describes as 
a *Sheath,” and from which the winds 
poured into Carmona’s Bay, are we not 
at liberty to conjecture that the names 
** Lena,”’ ** Lena of the streams,’’ and 
‘* Moi-Lena,’’ may comprize the first 
and second chains of hills, and the vale 
between ; Cromla or Lora, the Vale of 
Lubar, and Mora or Moi-Lena ? 

On the whole, Mr. C. has persuaded 
us of a large share of probability in the 
greater part of what he advances. His 
conjecture was ingenious, and his re- 
searches seem to have been very success- 
ful. Yet there are obscurities in the 
subject which forbid too implicit a con- 
fidence. How, for example, does Mr. 
C. account for the circumstances, that 
in the poem of Lathmon, where Fin- 
gal is returning from = Ireland — to 
Morven, the language is still, ** We 
rushed into Carmona’s Bay ;’’ and that 
Lathmon was once defeated * on the 
plains of Lona,” but not in Ireland? 
We read, ** we rushed into Carmona’s 
Bay. Ossian ascended the hill;” and 
thus far we fancy ourselves in Ulster; 
but the scene turns out to be in Morven ! 
** Lona’ means “a marshy plain,’’ and 
may be any where; ** Carmona’’ is a 
particular description of hill, and may 
have the same universality of applica- 
tion. The truth is, that in the geogra- 





phy of primitive nations, names of 
places are so purely descriptive of their 
respective sites, that we are constantly 
in danger of mistaking common nouns 
for proper names ; and hence many and 
all circumstances must agree before we 
can establish an identity. Take ano- 
ther example: ** Mora” was a mountain 
in Ulster; but in the poem of Berra- 
thon, Ossian speaks of a ** Mora’? near 
his native stream of Lutha: ‘* Bends 
there not a tree from Mora, with its 
branches bare?” Is it certain that we 
should do wrong if we were to read, 
‘* Bends there not a tree from the 
mountain, &c. 2” 

In the literary part of Mr, C.’s per- 
formance we cannot avoid seeing some 
peccadilloes. The title-page dissatis- 
ties us at the very beginning. We have 
no knowledge of the materials out of 
which the word ‘* Ossiano’’ is manu- 
factured ; and * battle-fields”’ is not a 
phrase which we can allow to a prose 
writer, When we open the book, we 
iniss, not so much that kind of arrange- 
ment of which Mr. C. apprizes us of 
the absence, as the natural distribution 
which would have prevented discon- 
nected topics from being thrust to- 
gether in the same paragraph ;_ but 
what astonishes us more than all the 
rest, is the incessant occurrence of notes 
of admiration! Are we to attribute 
these extraordinary signs to a perpetual 
feeling of rapture in the breast of 
Mr. C., from which we may fear that 
he is too impatient to bring his proofs 
coolly before his readers? We think, 
indeed, that there are some deticiences 
of that kind; and we shall be much 
pleased if, in a second edition of this 
interesting essay, many unnecessary 
words of the present are left out, many 
further particles of evidence adduced, 
and, above all, a good topographical 
inap attached. By the way, since a se- 
coud ** Carmona’s Bay’’ was the seat of | 
Fingal’s own residence in Morven, may 
we not hope to see that laid down also, 
and the two opposite coasts of Ulster 
and Caledonia shown, with the track 
of Fingal’s fleets from the oue to the 
other ? 

For the literary oversights * of which 
we have taken notice, Mr. C. has proba- 
bly an ample apology, in the time 
which he appears to have spent “in 
Africa, America, and part of Asia ;” 
but there is in his work an historical 
error for which we can less easily ac- 
count. At page the second, we find 
him setting out with describing the Ca- 
ledonians as ** rude warriors, wholly un- 








* in two places, the word © insidigusly” is 
printed for © sucidentally.” | 
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acquainted with the arts and sciences 9 
and in the Appendix he relies * on ge. 
veral Roman writers, who all agree jn 
their account of the barbarous mode jy 
which our forefathers lived.” Thi, 
barbarism is more especially referred to 
as forbidding the supposition, that there 
were ** stone and lime buildings in these 
countries’ before the time of the Ro. 
inans. 


‘‘There are five ancient castles in the 
county of Antrim, of which there are no 
records to shew when they were built; 
but their appearance renders it beyond a 
doubt that they are of the first stone and 
lime buildings erected in Ireland. They 
are the ruins of Connor Palace, (the an- 
cient ‘Temora) ; Carrickfergus Castle, 
(Tura); Shanes Castle on the banks of 
Lochneagh, (Lake of Roes) ; the seat of 
the O’ Neils, for many centuries chieftains 
in Ulster; and the old building in Car- 
mona Bay, called the White House, which 
tradition would make the first house ip 
Ireland, and may have been the Selma, 
mentioned near ‘ura, from its beautiful 
situation. ‘The old roundtower, near the 
town of Antrim, is evidently of a more 
modern date—perhaps of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century.” 


So says Mr. C. in his Appendix, and 
though we are by no means eager to be- 
lieve that the first four of these edifices 
are of so high an antiquity as the age of 
Ossian, yet we are entirely at a loss to 
know, how it isthat Mr. C, refuses, even 
to ages, the use of stone and lime build- 
ings 2? When we read of the * walls 
of Tura,” of ‘* the halls of Branno” 
and other chiefs of the ** echoing halls” 
of the ‘two white pillars in the hall of 
the mighty Fingal,” to which Ossian 
compares the arms of ** Morna, fair- 
est among women,” what can we lna- 
gine but the existence not only of stone 
aud lime buildings, but of much archi- 
tectural ornament ? The castles of 
the chiefs were evidently spacious and 
roomy, as we could render evident to 
the reader’s mind from passages in 
our poet, if the time permitted us to 
turn tothem. But Mr. M‘Pherson has 
already corroborated our remark, ia 
note on the second book of Temora :— 
** In Caledonia they begun very early to 
build with stone. None of the houses 
of Fingal, excepting Ti-foirmal, were of 
wood. ‘Ti-foirmal was the great hall 
where the bards met to repeat their com- 
positions aunually, before they sub- 
mitted them tothe judgment of the king 
in Selma.’? Many other proofs might 
be offered. As tothe continuance among 
us, of the vestiges of some of these 
buildings, nothing is less improbable. 
Others, of much higher antiquity, are 
still standing in various parts of the 
world, Wethink it quite insufficient 
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to answer, that in the days of Ossian 
and even of Fingal, the Romans and 
their arts had been some time in South 
Britain. Even in the time of Trenmor, 
the great g grandfather of Fingal, we are 


told of halls and towers, dou btlessly of 


stone, in Scandinavia, always less civi- 
lized than Caledonia and Ireland. 

But this denial of stone and lime 
buildings to the early ages, in these 
slands, belongs to a general under- 
valuing of the civilization of our prede- 
cessors at the invasion of the Romans. 
Asto the arguments in justification of 
such an estimate, which unght be drawn 
from the limited imagery of Ossian, 
those have already been partly an- 
swered ; and if any ‘thing, on this head, 
might be added, it must still be omitted 
here. But, in endeavouring to disco- 
ver, from the poems of Ossian, the de- 
grees of civilization, and the state of the 
arts and sciences, in these islands, at 
the early date under review, we must 
take a few broad data as guides for de- 
monstrating the rest. When we read 
of the ** pillars of the halls,”’ the stand- 
ards, the ‘** sounding mail,” the 
“bright,” the * burnished shields,” 
the spears, the war-chariots the ships, 
&e. of the Caledonians and Bri- 
tons, we must reflect within ourselves 
upon the state of society which all these 
items suppose. If, on the other hand, 
we find accounts of the ‘* barbarous 
mode in which our forefathers lived,” 
we must take three things into no- 
tice, in forming our judgment upon 
the matter. First, the acknowledged 
and very great inferiority of the Caledo- 
nians and Britons, in arts and riches, to 
the Romans; secondly, the prejudices 
under which foreigners and invaders 
wrote; thirdly, the. very great discord- 
ance, the violent mixture of extreme 
barbari ity and extreme refinement, which 
is usual in some early stages of civiliza- 
tion, and perhaps never w holly removed 
from any ; aud fourthly, and most em- 
phatically » the wide difference, in those 
early stages, between the conditions of 
the upper and lower classes of society. 
It is one of the wildest dreams of igno- 
rance tosuppose, that the progress of 
civilization widens the differences be- 
tween the several ranks of life; on the 
contrary, it incessantly draws them 
closer together. In the first, or hunter 
state, all men are equal in condition, in 
point of possessions, because all are 
equally destitute; but no sooner do 
agriculture and commerce create the 
accumulation of property, than vio- 
lent inequalities ensue, and all the 
first stages of civilization are marked by 
the most extreme distinctions of ranks, 
social, moral, aud even physical, It 





is then the progress of civilization 
that every day renders more and more 
common all its gifts, that breaks down 
distinctions, and restores, day after 
day, more and more of the original 
equality of a people. Look at the pro- 
gress of society in Our Own country for 
the proof! 

But nothing is so remarkable, nor so 
conclusive, in the testimony afforded by 
Ossian of the civilization of his age, as 
the high moral and tutellectual condi- 
tion of society which his poems irresisti- 
bly imply. We shall not dwell upon 
what has been often mentioned, the ele- 
vation and delicacy of the seutiments 
continually breathed in them, nor on 
the true magnanimity which so univer- 
sally characterizes his personages, but 
upon a single feature which will at once 
place the age of Ossian upon a level with 
the proudest age of modern Europe, 
under its proudest aspect—we mean 
the age of chivalry—and we call upon 
our readers to observe, throughout tlie 
poeins of Ossian—not merely a tender- 
ness for, but that high, habitual, and un- 
affected estimation of the sex—and rule of 
honour between man and men, of which, 
among us, the rise is idly attributed to 
a much later period, and known by no 
more appropriate name than that of chi- 
valresque. Modern chivalry, in the 
mnean time, was but the remains, or the 
renewed cultivation, of the virtues, as 
well as of the manvers, of far remoter 
times, 

We have spoken lately of the intel- 
lectual superiority of the age of Ossian, 
and we intimated, some time before, 
that the absurd fables which distinguish 
the romances of the middle ages were 
not chargeable upon the earlier bards. 
Hear, then, how M‘Pherson bears us 
out, in our conjecture of the reality of 
the decline of the ancient poetry, and 
how he shows (what must ever happen) 
that the diffusion of literature (so to 
call these songs) among the vulgar, pro- 
duced the vulgarization of literature it- 
self! While it was confined to the use 
of the high, it consulted the taste and 
knowledge of the high; when it was 
imparted to the low, it ‘consulted the 
taste and knowledge of the low ; that is, 
it abused their ignorance and vitiated 
their judgment :—** After the expulsion 
of the bards * from the houses of the 
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* How it happened that the bards were so 
expelled, is explained by the same writer in 
another place, where it affords further testi 
mony of the decline of morals and Lterature 
from their ancient standard in Evurope—a cala 
mity from which la:cr ages have ouly been ex. 
eiting themselves to recover: —** As the persons 
of the bards were sacred, and the emoluments 
of their office considerable, the order, in suc 
cecding times, became rory numerous and in 








chiefs, they, being an indolent race of 
men, owed all their subsistence to the 
generosity of the vulgar, whom they di- 
verted with repeating the compositions 
of their predecessors, and running up 
the genealogies of their entertainers to 
the family of their chiefs. As this sub- 


ject was, however, soon exhausted, they 


were obliged to have recourse to inven- 
tion, aud form stories having no foun- 
dation in fact, which were swallowed, 
with great credulity, by an ignorant 
multitude. By frequent repeating , the 
fable grew upon their hands, and, 
each threw in whatever circumetance he 
thought conducive to raise the admira- 
tion of his hearers, the story became at 
last so devoid of all probability, that 
even the vulgar themselves did not be- 
lieve it. They, however, liked the tales 
so well, that the bards found their ad- 
antage in turning professed tale-mak- 
ers. "They then launched out into the 
wildest regions of fiction and romance.” 


Returning, in conclusion, from this 
digression, to the pages of our author, we 
shall enumerate three points which he 
seems, with reason, to consider as as- 
sisted by his research ; the first, that Fin- 
gal was a Caledonian, and not, as cer- 
tain Irish antiquaries have insisted, a 
native of the neighbouring island; the se- 
cond, that his wars in Lreland were ex- 
clusively those of assistance to his kins- 





solent. It would appear, that, after the intro- 
duction of Christiamty, some served in the 
double capacity of bards and clergymen, It 
was from this circumstance that they had the 
name of Chiére, which is, probably, derived 
from the Latin Clericus. The Chlére, be their 
name derived from what it will, became, at 
last, a public nuisance ; for, taking advantage 
of thei sir sacred character, they went about, in 
great bodies, and lived, at discretion, in the 
houses of their chiefs; till another party, of 
the same order, drove them away by a mere 
dint of satire. Some of the indelicate disputes 
of these worthy poetical combatants are handed 
down, by tradition, and show how much the 
bards, at last, abused the privileges, which the 
admiration of their countrymen had cooferred 
on the order. It was this insolent behaviour 
that induced the chiefs to retrench their nuin- 
ber, aud to take away those privileges which 
they were no longer worthy to enjoy. Their 
indolence and disposition to lampoon, extin- 
guished all the poetical fervour which distin. 
guished their predecessors, and makes us the 
less regret the extinction of the order” Our 
question is, whether we are vot to look, in these 
degraded bards, for the origin of the minstrels, 
troubadours, and trouveurs of the middle ages, 
and in the disfigured bardic productions, fer 
their romances, fabliaux, &e ? ‘f What is still 
ipore amazing,” says Mer M‘Phersou, speaking 
of the traditional tales of the Highlanders, 
“the very language of the bards is preserved, 
{t is curious to see, that the descriptions of 
magnificence, Wil troduced in these tales, Is even 
superior to all te pompous oriental fictions of 


) the kind.” 
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men, the kings of Ulster; and thirdly, 
that if he, Mr. C. has been able to fix 
the topography of any of the poems of 
Ossian with an accuracy which was 
missed by Mr. M‘Pherson, a new argu. 
nent is afforded, that Mr. M*&P. was 
not the inveator, but simply the trans- 
lator of poems, all the parts of which, 
even while translating, he did not un- 
derstand !— 


“It remains only for me to conclude, by 
repeating my opinion, that Fingal’s pro- 
gress in Ireland never exceeded twenty 
miles from the coast of Ulster; and that, 
never to the southward of Moileny, nor 
to the westward of Connor, (Temora) ; 
and Lochneagh, (the lake of Roes). A 
most convincing proof, that the allegations 
of the historians Keating and O’llaherty, 
with regard to Fingal having beenan Irish 
man, are wholly inconsistent with reason. 
—l"or we may safely assert, that, had he 
becn a native of Ireland, he would have 
chosen a more extended field for his ex- 
ploits, than that portion of lovely Inisfail, 
confined within the above iimits. But, in- 
stead of taking advantage of his numerous 
conquests, and the respect or terror which 
his redoubted name created in the minds 
of all the warriors wherever he went, we 
fac him represented to have been only the 
virtuous and prudent warrior, and the ac- 
tive friend of distress. Peaceably in- 
clined, he was anxious only to preserve 
the land of his young kinsman, and care- 
lessof extending his conquests, even when 
his frequent victories, if we may credit 
his son, could have given him an easy Su- 
preimacy over then, as now, distracted Ire- 
jand. No; after his victories and treaties, 
we find him invariably return to Morven, 
adoied by his friends and esteemed by his 
late enemies: more pleased within him- 
self at the idea of having performed his 
part faithfully as a friend, and gallantly as 
a warrior, than if he had ambitiously laid 
countries desolate and deprived millions 
of theiv natural rights and inheritance. 

‘**‘Lo conclude,—it Fingal was an Irish- 
man, his son Ossian, onl his translator, 
have more than ingeniously evaded giving 
any hint by which he might be correctly 
ascertained to have been born in Ireland. 
And, on the contrary, have given the most 
convincing proofs that he was a Caledo- 
nian, and that his frequent descents upon 
Ireland were solely occasioned by the 
wants of his kinsmen of the race of Con- 
nor! Now, as there is every reason to be- 
lieve, that Mr. M‘Pherson never was in 
Treland, nor any of those from whom he 
had the oral originals of the elegant poems 
of Ossian ; and, as the geographers of that 
excellent island are wholly silent on many 
of the places, which I have here attempted 
to bring to light, as sacred to the heroic 
actions of a Fingal, and the never languid, 
never dying strains of his noble-minded 
son: so, I presume, it may be safely as- 
serted, that the poems of Ossian are the 
genuine eifusions of that father of Scottish 
and of sublime poetry.” 





Morier’s Journey through Persia, &c. 
(Coutinued from No. 24, p. 370.) 


On returning from the ruins, of which 
Mr. M. did not hesitate to transport 
such parts as appeared the most fitting 
to be sent to England, he was agreeably 
surprised to hear of the arrival of Sir Wil- 
liain Ouseley, from atour to Darabgerd ; 
and with that gentleman he returned to 
Shiraz. The Persian mode of inflicting 
condign punishment is horrible in the 
extreme. Three Bakhtiarees had been 
condemned to death, for robbery; one 
was beheaded, and the secoud blown 
up; the third was cut in half, and the 
two parts of his body hung up in the 
city, as a warning to other thieves, and 
this horrid spectacle was displayed for 
three days. 

Vuring the stay of the embassy at 
Shiraz, Mr. M. formed av acquaintance 
with aun Ethiopian eunuch. He had 
been bought, when young, and placed 
in the harem of the prince, as a guardian 
over the women, and evinced the great- 
est incredulity and horrer, when told 
that the English ladies walked abroad 
unveiled, and talked with impunity to 
other men, besides their husbands. Mr. 
M. showed him a miniature picture of 
his mother; after looking at it for some 
time, he exclaimed,—‘** Then [ sup- 
pose your father is a painter!’ When 
| answered ‘no,’ in great astonishment, 
he said, * Then who could have painted 
this picture?” He could not, in fewer 
words, have given me an insight into the 
whole of his feelings upon this subject !”’ 

On the 13th June, the ‘*ambassadress”’ 
was delivered of a daughter; no sooner 
was this known in the city, than compli- 
ments of congratulation, with fruit, 
sweetmeats, and brocades, poured 
from all quarters. Mr. M. describes 
the [astern women as suffering little 
from parturition; and meutions an in- 
stance, where a peasant’s wife, in Tur- 
key, who was at work in a vineyard, 
‘stepped behind the hedge, delivered 
herself, and carried the child home, 
slung behind her back.”’ 

The embassy departed from Shiraz 
on the 10th July, after a stay of three 
months and five days, during which 
time, Farenheit’s thermometer bad va- 
ried from 100° to 110°. At Kemeen, 
the whole of the male peasantry had fled 
to the mountains, but the Mehmandar 
forced from the poor women a sufficiency 
of food for the supply of the embassy ; 
and not content with that, he persisted 
in raising forty tomauus in each, the 
sum assigned to him as his own perqui- 
site, (a sort of tooth-money*,) upon 





* Lady W. Montague, in speaking of the 


Bashaws, when they travel ity Durkey, SAVS, | 
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each village, at which, in his firman, jt 
is directed that he should stop. 

On reaching Shoolgistoun, they were 
met bya Turkish Tartar, with dispatches 
fro.n Constantinople. On being asked, 
how he liked the Persians, he took hold 
of the collar of his cloak, and shakine 
it, exclaimed, ** God give them misfor. 
tunes! Liars, thieves, rogues! See, | 
have lost the head of my pipe; they 
have stolen my pistols. Heaven be 
praised that I have seen you at last !” 

The entry of the embassy into Ispa- 
han was marked with the strongest de- 
munstrations of respect, on the part of 
the Ameen-ad-Dowlah. Of that minis. 
ter we have the following accouut:— 


«¢ As the modern state of Ispahan is in a 
great measure identified with the Ameen- 
ad-Dowlah, and as his history gives great 
insight into the vicissitudes of Persian life, 
the following account of him may, I[ hope, 
be found acceptable. He was originally a 
green-grocer in Ispahan, of which city he 
and his family are natives. His first rise 
from this humble station was to become 
the Ket Khoda (or deputy) of his mahal, 
or division; his next, to become that ofa 
large mahal; he then was promoted to be 
the Kelanter, or mayor, of the city 5 and 
thence he becaine the thaub2t, or chief, of 
a rich and extensive district near Ispahan, 
where he acquired great reputation for his 
good government. [le afterwards made 
himself acceptable in the eyes of the late 
king, by a large peesh-kesh, or present; 
and as the then governor of Ispahan was a 
man of dissolute life, oppressive and un- 
just, he succeeded in deposing him, and 
was himself appointed the Beglerbeg. Here, 
from his intimate knowledge of the mar- 
kets, and of all the resources of the city, 
and of its inhabitants, he managed to cre- 
ate a larger revenue than had ever before 
been collected. He became the partner 
of every shopkeeper, of every farmer, 
and of every merchant; setting up those 
with capitals who were in want, and in- 
creasing the means of others, who were 
already in trade. He thus appeared to 
confer benefits, when, by his numerous 
monopolies, he raised the prices of almost 
every commodity. But as this revenue 
was apparently acquired without the op- 
pression of the peasant, his reputation, as 
a financier, greatly increased; and, In 
spite of all the opposition of his enemies, 
he advanced pt + in the confidence of 
the reigning monarch, and in the honours 
to which it led. When the present king 
came to the throne, his zeal, his devoted- 
ness, and particularly his presents, Se- 
cured to him a continuation of the royal 


——> 








—‘* These oppressors are not content with eat- 
ing all that is to be eaten, belonging to the 
peasants: after they have crammed themselves 
aud their numerous retinue, they have the im- 
pudence to exact what they call teeth-moneys 
a contribution for the use of their teeth, worn 
with doing them the honour of devouring their 
meat.” 
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and at length he rose to be the 


favour, db 
\meen-ad-Dowlah, the second Vizier of 
the state. How he acquired the riches 


which first enabled him to emerge from 
his green-grocer’s stall, is not exactly 
known: his enemies say, that during the 
ast civil wars in Persia, a string of Jaater 
Khan’s mules Was passing close to his 
house, in the middle of the night, when 
wo of them, by chance, were detached 
fromthe rest; that they strayed into his 
yard; and that they happened to be loaded 
with effects in precious stones, and other 
articles of great value, which, on the sub- 
sequent destruction of that prince, he ap- 
| propriated to himself.”’ 


The city of Ispahan, which Chardin 
has described as being twenty-four 
miles in cireumfereuce, is now, accord- 
ing to Mr. M., when divested of its 
ruins, little more than one fourth of 
that size. 


“One might suppose, that God’s curse 
had extended over parts of this city, as 
it did over Babylon.  ilouses, bazars, 
mosques, palaces, whoie streets, are to be 
sen in total abandonment; and I have 
rode for miles among iis ruins, without 
meeting with any living creature, except, 
perhaps, a jackal peeping over a wall, or 
a fox running to his hole. 

“To a stranger, the bazars are the most 
amusing places of resort; for here is a 
continual concourse ef people, in which 
characters of all descriptions, each busied 
in their different avocations, are seen to 
passin rotation. Many of the scenes, so 
familiar to us in the Arabian Nights, are 

here realized. The young Christian mer- 
chant, the lady of quality riding on a mule, 
attended by her eunuch and her she-slave ; 
the Jewish physician; the dalal, or crier, 
showing goods about; the barber Alimas- 
car, sitting with his back against the wall, 
ha very little shop; and thus alinost 
every character may # inet with.”’ 


On the 18th of September, a comet 
was visible at Ispahan. The Persians 
cowsidered this as portentous of evil; 
and the prince’s favourite poet, Maho- 
med Cossim Walah, compared it to 
lunaparte, **who,’’ he said, £* never 
appeared in any country, but misery 
and misfortune attended him.” 

Sir Gore Ouseley and Mr. M. paid 
their first visit to the king at Teheran, 
‘tended by a numerous escort of In- 
dian cavalry, and were received by the 
master of the ceremonies, who conducted 
them to the presence. 


ae king was seated in a small upper 
2 = when we had perceived him, 
Dect € our obeisances with all due re- 
hie we were stopped at about 
rt A smc in front of him, where we left 
until es and walked on the bare stones, 
aoe Were close to his majesty. Tere 
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me king said, § Khosh Amedeed, you are | 
‘come, and * Biah ballah,’ come up, | 

i the original word, but that by. a licence, 


Me , ‘¢ 
Awe mounted a narrow fight of steps, 





that led at once into the room. He was 
seated on an embroidered carpet, spread 
on the ground in acorner. Opposite to 
him stood the grand vizier Mirza Sheffea 
and Ameen-ad-Dowlah; and on one side 
four pages richly dressed, one bearing his 
crown, a second his sword, a third his 
bow and arrows, and the fourth his shield 
and batile-axe. "The ambassador was con- 
ducted by the grand vizier, and, stooping 
down, presented the letter to the king, 
who pointed to a spot about two 0 three 
inches from him, where he placed it. Af 
terthat, he presented the diamond ring, 
with which he was charged as a present 
from the king of England, using appro- 
priate expressions on the occasion, to 
which the king answered by pointing to 
the letter, and saying, ‘‘Lhis is_ better 
than a mountain of diamonds.’ His ma- 
jesty then desired the ambassador to seat 
himself, which he did on the ground; and 
after that ensued a conversation, in which 
the king, with great dignity, expressed 
the high esteem he entertained for our na- 
tion.” 
( To be continued.) 
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ON ANAGRAMMATISM. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sik,—It will seem somewhat strange, 
perhaps, to your grave readers, that in this 
age ot the world any one should undertake 
to speak seriously of the exploded prac- 
tice of Anagrammatism. Yet, trivial as 
this invention may now appear, it was for- 
merly in considerable repute, and has 
found an advocate in one of the most 
learned of our English writers. LT aliude 
to the celebrated Camden, who, in his 
‘¢ Remains,” has bequeathed to the world 
a treatise on this curious subject. And, 
as that book is not in every one’s hands, | 
shall take this opportunity of transcribing 
the first paragraph, which contains the 
author’s definition of the art, and with it a 
few of the best instances which he adduces 
in illustration of it. 

‘‘The only quintessence,” says Cam- 
den, ‘* that hitherto the alchymy of wit 
could draw out of names, is Anagram- 
matisme or Metagrammatisine, which is a 
dissolution of a name, truly written, into 
its letters as its elements, and a new con- 
nexion of it by artificial transposition, 
without addition, subtraction, or change of 
any letter, into different words, making 
some perfect sense applyable to the per- 
sonnamed.”’ He then proceeds to observe, 
that <* the precise in this practice” adhere 
strictly to the rules of the definition as here 
laid down, with the exception only of 
omiiting or retaining the leiter 27, accord- 
ing to their convenience, ‘* for that it can- 
not challenge the right of a letter.’ But 
the “ licentiats,’ on the other hand, he 
adds, “ think it no injury to use & for , 
V for W, S for Z, and C for K, and contra- 
riwise.”” We may therefore conclude, from 
what is here said, that a legitimate anagram 
must, according to the strict rules of the 
irt, be confined to the letters composing 








resembling that of the poets, a change of 
certain letters into others of an analagous 
nature, may occasionally be made, at the 
discretion of the anagrammatist. 

Of the antiquity of this invention there 
can benodoubt. Camden seems disposed 
to refer its origin even to the time of 
Moses, and conceives, that it might have 
had some share in the mystical traditions, 
afterwards called Cabala, communicated 
by that divine lawgiver to the chosen se~ 
venty. But, leaving this question to be 
settled by others, more conversant, than I 
pretend to be, with biblical learning, it 
will be sufficient for our present purpose, 
that the art of anagrammatism may be 
traced to the age of Lycophron, who flou- 
rished about 380 years betore the Christian 
era, ‘The author of an obscure poem, 
called ‘* Cassandra*,’’ has preserved two of 
his anagrams. One is of the name of Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus, in whose reign he 
lived, and is as follows :— 


ThsoAs.%605. Made of honey 
The other of Plolemy’s wife, Arsionée, 


thus :— 


ATO MiAsTOS. 


Apzivon.  Epas sev. Juno's violet. 


We are also informed, by Eustachius, 
that this practice of anagrammatism was 


by no means uncommon among the 
Greeks. Of some examples which he 
gives. the transposition of tke word 


Agern, virtue, into Epxrn, lovely, seems to 
be the best. 

Of the success of the Romans in this art, 
I have not been able to find any examples. 
Among modern nations, the French appear 
to have distinguished themselves for their 
proficiency in it, and which, Camden says, 
they ‘* exceedingly admire, and celebrate 
for the deep and far-fetched antiquity and 
inystical meaning thereof.”? And in the 
reign of Francis the First, he adds, the 
‘* began to distill thetr wits herein.’”? One 
of their anagrams of the name of that 
monarch is thus given by Camden. 


Frangois de Valoys. De fagon suis royal. 

The following Latin anagram, also by 
one of that nation, of the name of the un- 
fortunate Mary Stuart, deserves particu- 
larly to be recorded :— 


Maria Stevarda Scoto- 
rum Regina 


With the exception of a slight liberty, 
used in Latinizing the word Stuart, this 
anagram 1s certainly excellent, as being so 
happily illustrative of the cruel fate of that 
much injured princess. 

It is to a Frenchman, likewise, accord- 
ing to Camden, that the following remark- 
able transposition of our Saviour’s name is 
to be ascribed :— 

Inzou;. ZYuno;. "Thou art that sheep, 
in allusion to the passage in Isaiah, (chap. 
53, ¥. 7.) where it is prophetically said, 
‘* He is brought as a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter, and, as a sheep before her shearers, 
is duinb, so he openeth not his mouth.” 
This brings to my recollection another 


Trusa vi regnuis morte 
amara cado, 





* Was uot Lyeophron the author of Cas- 
sandra lb —Ep, 
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extraordinary anagram, in reference to our 
Saviour, and indeed, even, to that very 
circumstance of his life, which the pre- 
ceding passage in Isaiah seems so clearly 
to have predicted. 

In the 18th chapter of John, v. 38. Pi- 
late is said to have put this question to 
Christ, «‘ What is truth?”—to which he 
received no answer. These words, in La- 
tin, “* Quid est Veritas,’ may be thus 
transposed, ‘‘ Vir est qui adest,” which is, 
perhaps, the most appropriate reply that 
could have been made; for in Him, of 
whom the question was asked, Truth 
might emphatically be said to have been 
personified. Of the author of this ana- 

ram Iam ignorant: it is not noticed by 

vamden, and may, indeed, have been dis- 
covered since his time. 

To return to Cainden, he next alludes 
to the partiality of the Italians for this art, 
‘€as the bishop of Grassa,” he says, “a 
professour therein testifieth.” But he 
wives no instances of their skill. ‘ In 
England,” he adds, * I know some, who 
forty years since, have bestowed some idle 
jours herein with good success; albeit our 
English names, running rough with cragged 
consonants, are not so smootn and easy for 
transposition as the French and Italian.” 
Accordingly, he furnishes but one instance 
of English Anagramiatism, but subjoins a 
long list of transpositions in Latin, by 
Englishmen, ‘* of the names of divers 
great personages, in most of which 
the sense may seem applyable to their 
sood parts.”’ The following, of which the 
nrst six relate to Queen Elizabeth, may 
be thought worth transcribing :— 

Elizabetha Regina. Angliz hera beasti. 
lhis, Camden says, was his own compo- 
sition. 

Llisabetha Regina, 
“hizabetha Regina An- 

gliz. 

With respect to the propriety of this 

cram, it may be observed, that Gray, 
rn his Bard,” has the following line on 
“Jueen Elizabeth :— 

‘* Her lion port, her awe commanding face.” 


Out of the words, ‘‘ Elizabetha Anglo- 
"um regina,’”’ the too following were made, 
both remarkably apposite :— 

“ Magna bella tu heroina geris.” 
‘Gloria vezni salva manebit.” 


The one I am going to add, was, as 
Camden tells us, the production of his 
‘good friend Carolus Utenhovius,” an 
attendant on M. Foix, the French ambassa- 
dor at the court of Elizabeth:— 
lice Bela. Osx Baoswrn. Goddess queen. 

‘The following anagram, on James the 
irst, is the only English one which Cam- 
den has given us :— 
Charles James Stuart. 


© And this,’ says the learned author, 
‘chows3 his undoubted rightful claim to 
the monarchy of Britain, as successor to 
the valorous King Arthur.” It was the 
»roduction of Dr. Walter Gwyn, who, as 
* And from a note on one of Owen’s epi- 
crams, published a collection of these 
Jesprit. ‘The epigram, to which I 


Angliz eris heata. 
Anglis agna et Iberiz 
lea, 


Claims Arthur's seat. 
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have just alluded, was written on the very 
anagram here quoted, and which, as it fur- 
ther appears by Owen’s note, was written 
previous to the actual occurrence of the 
event which it seems to indicate. In that 
case it is not merely applicable to its ori- 
ginal, as required by Camden’s definition, 
but prophetically so, which must, I pre- 
sume, be the highest merit, or ne plus ul- 
tra, of this species of composition. 

The last anagram which I shall tran- 
scribe from Cainden, relates to Lord 
Chancellor Ellesmere, whose name, 
‘*’Thomas Egerton,’”? was appropriately 
transposed into ‘* Gestat Honorem,”’ and 
to which Camden subjoins the following 
couplet :— 

** Oris honore viget et mentis gestat honorem, 
Juris Egertonus, diguus honore coli.” 


In was in the reign of Elizabeth and of 
her successor, asthe examples I have here 
cited may in some degree prove, that this 
description of wit, together with the stud 
of ‘* rebusses”’ and “ illusions,’”’ (of which 
Camden has also treated,) was in its highest 
repute. It was, no doubt, borrowed from 
the French and Italians, who were always 
great proficients in the production of these 
concettt. During the same period too, 
Owen, the epigrammatist flourished. He 
was, by birth, a Welshman, and, if we may 
judge from the epigrams he has left, must 
have possessed an extraordinary talent for 
that species of writing. But, it may be 
observed, that his compositions, for the 
most part, abound in those light conceits 
to which I have just alluded, and which, if 
I may presume to account for them, must 
have been chiefly owing to the partiality 
for the Latin tongue, so prevalent in that 
age, and leading, as it did, to the study of 
words rather than things. 

Most of Owen’s epigrams are, however, 
very ingenious; and many, perhaps, have 
not been surpassed by any Latin writer 
since the time of Martial. But my busi- 
ness at present is only with such as apply 
to the subject before us, and of these I 
shall endeavour to select three or four of 
the best. The first that follows is on 
Galen :-— 

Anagramma,—Galenus—Angelus. 
Angelus es bonus anne malus, Galene? salutis 
Humane custos, angelus ergo bonus. 

Lib. 2, Ep. 49 
De Fide —Anagramma quincuplex. 
Recta fides, certa est, urcet mala schismata, non 
est, 
Sicut Cretay fides fictilis, arte caret. 
Ib, Ep.12. 
Brevitas: Anagramma triplex. 
Perspicua brevitate nihil magis afficit aures ; 
In verdis, ubt res postulat, esto brevis. 
Lib. 3. Ep. 31. 


The following anagram of the author’s 
naine was made by a native of Paris:--- 
Joanues Andoenus. Ad annos Noé vives. 
And was accompanied by the following 
distich :— 
Nominis hoc anagramma tui de te puto falsam ; 
Verum de libris anguror esse tuis. 


I might add considerably to the selec- 
tion I have here ade, but these few will 





—— 
be sufficient to show the writer’s ingeny 

in hops art of _ I! am speaking, " 

tis possible, that many other j 

of this ee of wit may be found noe 
to which I have not had access. Lesries 
these, however, to be collected by en 
as possess opportunities for the purpose. | 
proceed to transcribe a few of the bes 
anagrams of the present day, which, 4. 
though I believe before printed, have not 
perhaps yet appeared in the same con. 


pany. 
La Revolution Fran- 
Gaise. 


Un Corse la finira. 


Omitting the letters which compose 
veto, 


Horatio Nelson. Honor est a Nilo. 


Napoleon Bonaparte. Bona rapta . 
Pp p pone. Pp ’ leno, 
Revolution. Love to ruin. 
Catalogues. Got as a clue. 
Lawyers, Sly ware. 
Many more might be given, yet none, 


I think, better than these, the first four of 
which are particularly appropriate. 
Permit me, before I conclude this let- 
ter, already, I fear, extended to a trouble- 
some length, to subjoin the following spe- 
cimens of my own attempts in this “ mys- 
tical art,’? and of which the second has al- 
ready appeared in one of the daily pa 
pers:— 
Lucius Napoleon Buo- 
uaparte Imperator. 


O! sub altero Nerone 
arma cCapiunt po 
pul. 





Princess Charlotte Augusta of Wales, 
P, C,* 
Her august race is lest: 
O! fatal news! 





Arthur Wellesley Duke of Wellington: 
Let well-foil’d Gaul secure thy renown. 





In this, it will be seen, I have profited 
by the license of which Camden takes no 
tice, in substituting a c for a &; but the 
sound of the last letter is preserved in the 
former. 

‘« Claremont”? may be transposed into 
the French words, ‘mal conter,’’ in which 
some allusion may be found to the prema 
ture deaths which have happened to more 
than one of the occupiers of that house. 
if you take “calm tenor,” another ana 


gram of Claremont, it is peculiarly appll- 


cable to the enviable tranquillity enjoye 
by our lamented Princess and her husbaad, 
in that happy retirement. ; 

With the following anagrammatic charact 
I conclude my long, and, [ am afraid, te 
some communication :— 


In Protean forms I first imply 
W hat all must do ere they can die ; 
Yet, metamorphos'd, [shall be 
What all who are to die should fees 
Or, in my last disguise, behold 
Their character correctly told. - 
August 4th, 1818. On, povex: 


ae 


*“p ©C.” must here be taken to 


—— 





stand fo 


“ Princess Charlotte.” 
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ON THE GAME LAWS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Six, —Amongst the variety of useful and 
‘ateresting subjects discussed in your mis- 

Jany, lam rather surprised at not find- 
Ce Game and the Game Laws introduced ; 
‘or surely there is nothing more worthy of 
serious consideration thn the state of our 

als, when crowded with prisoners, and 
nearly half those placed there for one and 
the same offence: this may not be the 
case all over the country, but from the 
frequent accounts In the newspapers, 1 fear 
that the evil of too much game, and its con- 
commitant, t00 many prisoners, in one 
county, is but too true a picture of the 
country at large. ; 

Howard, in 1779, states the prisoners in 
, certain county gaol to be eleven, viz. 
debtors, 7; felons,2; deserters,2; and 
in the bridewell, two prisoners. 

The printed Report of the House of 
Commons, March, 1817, states, in the ac- 
count of the same county prison, ‘the 
number of persons at this time in confine- 
ment, under the Game Laws, being the 
greatest number at any one time, and ten 
of that number have been committed 
ince the Ist day of Iebruary last, is thir- 
teen.”” 

Thecalendar, forthe Epiphany Sessions, 
1818, of prisoners in the same gaol], enu- 
merates no less that éhirty-seven convicted 
under the Game Laws; four of these to be 
transported for seven years, and_ thirty- 
three to be imprisoned three months. 

This great change in the state of the 
gol is easily accounted for; thirty or 
lorty years ago game was more scanty 
throughout the country, it then would not 
pay the poacher for his trouble in killing 
and disposing of it; but now, such is the 
abundance of game, a poacher can in one 
night get more, by taking game, than he 
would earn in a whole week by honest la- 
bour: besides, in formertimes, almost any 
me might kill game on his own grounds, 
without being liable to an information ; 
consequently what was attainable by the 
generality was little prized; but when the 
wisdom of our legislators stamped a value 
ogame, by making laws for its protec- 
tin, and increasing the difficulty of pro- 
curing it, it became the object of desire at 
every genteel table, and the same magis- 
trates who would not scruple to condemn 
¢ poor poacher, would think it hard if a 
great tavern could not furnish them with 
game when in season; and, consequently, 
aregular system of sale has been esta 

lished, which the recent law against the 
purchasing of game will not very easily 

put down. : é 

But to recur to the state of the gaols: 
lake the progress of a poacher to that 
ee to be this: a great landholder, 
a th es his game better than his poor 
,SlDours, employs, for the safeguard of 

game, several helpers under his game- 

“Pers; these helpers follow a kind of 
we, Vagrant, life, and when any one of 
oy rao a fault, and is turned away, 
desire S himselt unhinged from honest in- 

Yand the toil of a labouring man, 





he naturally follows the kind of life he has 
been brought up in, and knowing all the 
haunts of the game, he commences 
poacher ; his future progress towards the 
prison is not difficult to be traced; per- 
haps his worthy patron, who bred him up 
in almost idleness, is the first to send him 
there. 

It may be proper to observe, that the 
great landholders have not been centent 
with the game which came spontaneously 
on their estates; they have been at great 
pains to breed game under domestic 
fowls, and then turn it loose. ‘This is cer- 
tainly little better than a combination of 
the rich against the poor; the latter are 
literally besieged by animals and fowls 
destructive to their gardens, to kill which 
the law declares to be a high offence; but 
this is legislating against nature, and in con- 
sequence the law is set at defiance. No 
English cottager can be made believe, that 
he has no right to defend his own garden, 
and the property therein, from the depre- 
dations of what are noxious animalsto him, 
and therefore, in his sight, mere vermin. 
Indeed, to many other thinking people, 
the superabundancc of game appears to be 
a public nuisance. 

I know not whether an account of the 
number of persons committed under the 
game laws, for several years past, has 
been printed by the order of Parliament, 
but if not, | hope it will be; for never was 
the demoralization of the villager going on 
so rapidly as at present. What has coun- 
teracted the good effects expected from 
Sunday Schools and Bible Societies, if it be 
not the constant and familiar intercourse 
kept up with the gaols, through the me- 
dium of the Game Laws? Sending a man 
to prison for an offence, and not a crime, 
has lessened the terror and discredit at- 
tached to an abode there; the conse- 
quence is, that it is no longer thought a 
+ nhac 

I have but slightly noticed the evils and 
depravity caused by the present system of 
preserving the game, atthe expense of the 
morals of the country, for I hope to see 
this subject handled by some abler pen, 
and remain your well-wisher, 

Puito-Jusvicia. 
Oth Aug. 1818. 





ENGLISIHL DRAMA. 


To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sirn,—I have lately seen your publi- 
cation, and the variety and interest afforded 
by the Number I had, induced me to com- 
plete the set, which has been the source 
of considerable gratification and amuse- 
ment, and from the intelligence of some of 
your Correspondents, and the self-suffi- 
ciency of others; and, as [ have not had it 
in my power to notice some of these before, 
the occasional letters with which I may 
trouble you, if you think proper to in- 
Sert them, will, perhaps, refer to some early 
partof your work, in notices or replies to 
some who may think their communications 
unanswerable, because they have not yet 
been answered. My love for the drama 





led to my reading, with much attention, 
the letters your interesting Journal contains 
on the subject; with the one signed Philo- 
Dramatic, in No. IV, I was much pleased, 
though he merely describes the degraded 
state of the stage ; but the causes of this 
degradation must be sought and reme- 
died before that reformation the admirers 
of the dramaare anxious to see, can be ob- 
tained. Your correspondent, in No. XX, 
has pointed out many of the causes of the 
failure of Drury Lane Theatre; among 
these we may find several which will ap- 
ply to both houses, and are some of 
the causes of the present state of the 
stage. One of the self-sufficient Corres- 
pondents has replied, in No. XV, to Phi- 
lo-Dramatis, under the name of Censor; I 
think he must be self-appointed, for “he 
neither exhibits the talents nor temper 
which would justify the appointment from 
others: like a boy endeavouring te crack a 
whip which he knows not how to use, 
with the first efforts it recoils and lashes 
him ; for an ignorance of the subject, of 
which he accuses Philo-Dramatis, applies 
from his own evidence more justly to him- 
self. ‘The public are said to have a vi- 
tiated taste, which the managers of the 
theatres are obliged to indulge to live; if 
its taste be now vitiated, it must have been 
at some former period pure; ifthis change 
has been observed by Censor, it could not 
have been at avery distant period, and the 
change must have been pool do or sudden ; 
in either case the effects are now so evi- 
dent, that we naturally search for the 
causes, and the following appear to me to 
be the principal ones. 

‘The monopoly of the Great Winter 
Theatres has given them such a jealous 
seuse of their own power, that anxious to 
engross all public patronage for theatricals, 
they view with envy the success of the Lit- 
tle Theatres, where burlettas are performed, 
and horses, rope-dancers, &c. fill up the 
evening’s entertainment; these they have 
endeavoured to suppress altogether ; wit- 
ness the contest with Elliston, at the Olym- 
pic Theatre, in Newcastle Street, ahd with 
Arnold or Matthews, at the Lyceum. 
Finding that their power, through the Lord 
Chamberlain, did not extend to the sup- 
pression of the houses, they tried the 
strength of their purse against their little 
competitors, to outshine them in the 
splendor of their representations ; horses 
and elephants, and dogs and rope dancing, 
disgraced Covent Garden in its rivalry of 
Astley’s; and children dishonoured Old 
Drury, to out-do the same piece at the 
Olympic; melo-drama, which neither im 
proves our taste by its language, or our 
feelings by its sentiments, is substituted for 
farce, and instead of having our feelings 
relieved from the sympathy Miss O’Neil 
has claimed from us, we may go or sit out 
such vile trash as the Father and his Chil- 
dren, or some such stuif, which by a more 
horrific appeal to what feelings we have, 
drives out the impressions Miss O'Neil 
had left, and sends us home to brood over 
the miseries of human life, instead of being 
relieved from them by the eflorts: of out 
best comic actors, 
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These mnoyations upon the genuine 
drama, by the managers, took place, pro- 
bably, in the summer, when their dreaded 
little rivals exhibited all their attractions ; 
‘and, unfortunately, the novelty and splen- 
dour of.the representations attracted atten- 
tion enough, (not from true dramatic ad- 
mirers,) to encourage their offering the 
saine entertainments in the winter, when, 
as there were no other theatres to visit, 
and the public could see nothing else, 
they were soon tired of mere show, and 
they could only be induced to attend by 
the attractions of novelty: hence greater 
splendor and greater horrors were dis- 
played, and finding the press begin to at- 
tack the proceedings of the management, 
for violating the public taste, the managers 
and their friends, (because those produc- 
tions had been tolerated,) had the inso- 
lence to declare that the public demanded 
such shows, and that nothing else was en- 
couraged; for a direct denial of this as- 
sertion, let them show a single public, or 
even individual, requisition, of what they 
should do, or an acknowledgment for 
what they had done; or let their books 
state the truth, that their receipts were 
greater when Shakespeare was represented, 
and Kemble plaved, and that the corres- 
ponding nights of Love, Law, and Physic 
drew more to the half-price than any ab- 
surdity they have exhibited under the 
name of a melo-draina. 

‘Lhose who pervert the morals or taste of 
men, receive a just retribution when the 

ickpocket, the liar, or the libertine they 
Raa taught, robs, deceives, or impover- 
ishes them; the envy and cupidity of the 
managers of the winter theatres meets 
their punishinent in the expensive and suc- 
cessive novelties they say they have been 
obliged to produce, to eB and pamper 
the taste they have vitiated: their shows 
are dressed to the eye, not the heart or 
mind ; the sense of seeing is soon palled; 
aird though the Miss Dennetts may throw 
a charin over one scene, and the acting of 
‘Terry or Macready obtain forgiveness for 
another, melo-dramas are not seen twice 
without yawning; while a good farce will 
not be odious after a dozen representa- 
tions. Whenever the genuine drama is 
well cast and sustained, the public ac- 
knowledge it by their attendance ; where 
one person has Deen twice, on purpose to 
see a melo-drama, thousands have been 
ten times to see a regulartragedy, comedy, 
or farce. 

In France, the Great Theatres have pre- 
served their dignity, by addressing their 
representations to men instead of children 5 
the works of established reputation, and of 
their greatest poets only, are exhibited ; 
they leave totheir Little Theatres the shows 
and absurdities of the stage, and to the 
English the privilege of copying them, 
which we do by three or four annual trans- 
lations of the horrors or wonders dis- 
played at the theatre of Porte St. Martin. 

The proprietors, I ought to say the sub- 
committee, of Drury Lane Pheatre have 
cought a curious apology tor the failure of 
theirtrash, of which The Mountain Chies, 


The Blackmoor’s Head, and Not Roy, were 





specimens, by saying that the other house 
had a party of infernals, whose business it 
was to damn Drury Lane’s new pieces— 
contemptible! Let it be asked, did not 
those and eight or ten other pieces deserve 
it, and would it not have been a reproach 
to the common sense of the audience to 
have encouraged them? Nothing but Wal- 
lack’s acting, as Dugald, in Rob Roy, at 
Drury Lane, saved its life on the first 
night. What was the piece, but an ab- 
surdity, foisted on the town under an at- 
tractive name, which it had not half the 
claim to that an illegitimate child has to 
that of its father? 

Censor refers to the pantomimes, and 
says, that Covent Garden having exhibited 
less of the regular drama than its rival, 
Old Drury has yet been more encouraged, 
and Harlequin Gulliver lived long aiter 
Drury’s pantomimes had ‘sunk to never- 
ending repose.” The truthis, that Gulliver 
is the best pantomime that has been exhi- 
bitel since Mother Goose, at Covent Gar- 
den, and the last Drury Lane pantomime 
was the worst ever exhibited any where. 
[ heard one friend advise another to see 
it, becatise, ‘as it was the worst possible, 
it would always serve hii as a standard of 
comparison.”? As to the encouragement 
of pantomimes, from our infancy we have 
enjoyed it, and the present generation, at 
least, have grateful grinning recollec- 
tions of Grimaldi; the varieties of his hu- 
mour are as much in perpetuity as his 
character of Clown, and though his activity 
fails him, he will be a more amusing and 
better clown when age may have rendered 
crutches necessary, than all the other 
Clowns in London, who, at present, are 
only howlers and jumpers. 

‘The best chance of reclaiming the drama 
appears to me to be this: let the proprie- 
tors devote their funds to the employment 
of the highest talents only, and every cha- 
racter in a play will be well sustained ; let 
the author, for effect, make his characters 
foils to each other, but let not the actors, 
by the casts of personation, display the 
talents of some, even at the expense of 
others. Let them encourage writers of 
the true drama, and they will obtain public 
support for the theatres. Such proper em- 
ployment of their funds, will enable the 
proprietors to share larger dividends, and 
ultimately vindicate the reputation of the 
British stage. R. C. 


a 








NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


Indians at the English Opera House.— 
It has surprized us, that among the exhi- 
bitions of the North American Indians, at 
the English Opera House, none have been 
of a nature to display that unfortunate 
race of nen in an amiable and even in an 
admirable point of view. Many incidents 
might be selected, favourable to such pur- 
poses.—Their acting, such as the public 
has seen it, is entitled to much praise ; 
some of them, tn particular, discover a 
constant attention to the scene, and mas 
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New York Indians. — A dinne; 
given by General Knox, to a numbers 
Indians, in the year 1789, at New y,.. 
the former had come to the Presid 
on a mission from their nations. - 





little before dinner, two or three of th 
Sachems, with their chief, or princi r | 
man, went into the balcony at the “tate | 
the house, the drawing-room being . 

stairs. I’rom this they had a view of « 
city, the harbour, and Long Isiand; afte, 
remaining there a short time, they ,,. 
turned into the room, apparently dejecte; 
but the chief more than the rest. Gene; 
Knox took notice of it, and said to hin 
‘¢ Brother! what has happened to yoy, 
You look melancholy ; is there any thin: 
to distress you?’? He answered—« p) 
tell you, brother. I have been looking 2 
your beautiful city, the great water, you 
tine country, and see how you all ‘are. 
But then, [ cannot help thinking, thg 
this fine country and this great water wer 
once our’s. Our ancestors lived here, they 
enjoyed it as their own place, it was th 
gift of the Great Spirit to them and thei 
children. .At last the white people came 
here, in agreat canoe. ‘They asked only 
to let them tie it to a tree, lest the waters 
should carry itavfuy 5 we consented. They 
then said some of their people were sick, 
and asked permission to land them and 
put them under the shade of the tree, 
The ice then came, and they could not 
goaway. ‘They then begged for a piece 
of land to build wigwains for the winter; 
we granted it to them. They thea asked 
for some corn to keep them from starving, 
we kindly furnished it them, they pio- 
inising to go away whien the ice was gone. 





When this happened, we told them they 
must go away, with their big canoe, but 
they pointed to their big guns, round theit 
wigwams, and said they would stay there, 
and we could not make them go away; 
afterwards more came. ‘They brought spr 
rituous and intoxicating liquors with them, 
of which the Indians became very fond. 
They persuaded us to sel] them some 
land. Finally they drove us back, from 
time to time, into the wilderness, far from 
the water and fish and oysters; they have 
destroyed the game; our people have 
wasted away, and now we live miserably 
and wretched, while you are enjoying out 
fine and beautiful country. ‘This makes 





me melancholy, brother! and [ cannd 
help it.” 


The Indian Warrior Tecumseh.—“‘ Oneo 
the most extraordinary men of the som 
age,’’ saysa Canada paper, “ passed from s 
stage of life without teaching the worlc vt 
to appreciate his character. Wemeall © 
Indian orator and hero Tecumseh. | / 
grandeur of his plans ; the ardent, gore 
bold, yet prudent inflexibility wi) et 
he pursued them, all indicate a mne 
the highest origin. ‘The great 
mankind must always be impos 
circumstances, and therefore wil 
inclined to allow that Tecuinse 
only an accomplished military comm! 
but also a great natural statesina 
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he following affords an admirable speci- 

, of his proud, ambitious, dangerous 
yo" and of the sublimity which some- 
Pes distinguished hiseloquence. It was 





i in 18! I, 
‘rican Genera 








at the counsel which the Ame- 
1 Harrison held withthe Indi- 
ans at Vincennes. The chiefs of some 
nibes were come to complain of a purchase 
of lands which had been made from the 
Kickapoos. It is generally known that 
this council effected nothing, and broke 
up in confusion in consequence of lecum- 
eh having called Governor Harrison a liar. 
It was in the progress of the long talks 
that took place 12 the conference, that ‘T e- 
cumseh, having finished one of his 
speeciies, looked round, and seeing every 
one seated, while no seat was prepared 
or him, a momentary frown passed 
over his countenance. Instantly General 
Harrison ordered that a chair should be 
given him. Some persons presented one, 
and bowing, said to him, ‘ Warrior, your 
fther, General Harrison, offers you a seat.’ 
Tecumseh’s dark eye flashed, ‘ My fa- 
ther” heexclaimed, indignantly, extend- 
ing his arm towards the [leavens, ‘The 
wn is my father, and the earth is my mo- 
ler ; she gives me nourishment, and I re- 
pose upon her bosom.’ As he ended, he 
at down suddenly, cross-legged, upon the 
ground,” 








GALLERY OF MANUFACTURES 
AND MACHINERY. 





Mr. Kenpatt, in his Proposal for the 
Establishment of Free Drawing Schools, 
ke.*, suggests the establishment, in the 
metropolis and other considerable towns 
ud cities of the kingdom, of GaLLerigs OF 
MANUFACTiRES AND Macuinerys and we 
te that the public-spirited and indefatig- 
ible Sir John Sinclair, in the course of an 
teresting paper on the resumption of 
“Cash-payments at the Bank,’’ printed in 
thetwenty-fourth number of the Pamphlet- 
eer, Just published, enumerates, ainong 
the means of advancing the national in- 
terests, such an institution: ‘The im 
provements that might be made in our 
manufactures,” savs Sir John, ‘at an in- 
considerable expense, can only be cre- 
dited by those who have directed their at- 
tation to such subjects. By public exhi- 
bitions of the various articlés made in this 
‘ountry, and rewarding those who ex- 
télled in the manufacture of them, great 
‘couragement would be given to im- 
more By importing, also, speci- 
be the finest manufactures of foreign 
Me Ms be publicly exhibited, new 
vk Ould be given to our industrious 

men, of which they would soon avail 


ems F ’ i . 
mar and would probably im- 
aan 





tat Proposal for Establishing Free Drawing- 
oo,” preparing Youth of both Sexes for 
on Occupations, and other ordinary 
bie yments of life; and for Establishing 
> 4 Of Chemistry, Mathematics, &c. By 
* (Kendall, Esq. F. A. S. 

‘mphieteer, No. xxiv, p. 563. By way 








Mr. Kendall recommends Galleries of 
Manufactures and Machinery in conjunc 
tion with his plan for establishing Free 
Drawing Schools. His aim is, not solely 
to improve actual workmen, but to awaken 
the genius of others, young and old; and 
what is of so great importance to the 
prosperity of all arts, and the sustenance 
of those who are tolive by them—to cul- 
tivate the public taste and the inclination 
to patronize. ‘Lo have arts, we must not 
only have artists, but patrons, that is, con- 
sumers; and, to have the arts carried to 
perfection, we must cultivate the taste of 
the public, as well as of the artist. The 
visitors to the Gallery of Manufactures 
and Machinery would be of three classes; 
manufacturers, who would compare their 
own works with others ; youth and ingeni- 
ous persons in general, who would catch 
the spirit of practice and invention, and 
say, with the feeling of the artist of old— 
<< [, too, am a manufacturer,’’ or, ‘‘ I, too, 
aim a machinist;’’ and, lastly, the public 
of all classes, natives and foreigners, at- 
attracted to an amusing spectacle, and in- 
voluntarily learning the extent and vari- 
ety of the manufacturing and mechanic 
arts; learning how much British industry 
and ingenuity already perform, what ex- 
amples other nations hold out to be imi- 
tated, what human genius has formerly 
done, and what novelties it may yet seem 
practicable for it to accomplish. 

Confining his view of details to the insti- 
tution and maintenance of such a Gallery 
in the metropolis, Mr. K. considers that 
the funds, from whatever source, that 
might be applicable, in the first instance, 
to its purposes, should be employed, al- 
most solely, in providing a suitable build- 
ing, with cases to contain the specimens, 
and attendants sufficient to preserve ex- 
treme cleanliness and order. 

A building, spacious, light, with numer- 
ous apartinents, and advantageously situ- 
ated, in the western part of the metropo- 
lis, should be purchased or erected *. 





of showing the probability that our best work- 
men would find something to instruct them in 
the productions of foreign artists, Sir John 
adds, in a note, that several years ago, he 
* brought over with him, from Germany, some 
specimens of China manufacture, which he 
sent to the Messrs. Wedgewood, who consi- 
dered the hints then furnished so useful, that 
they insisted on his accepting, in return, a 
complete dessert-service set of their beautiful 
ware.” 

* Burlington House, in Piccadilly, if it had 
continued unoccupied, would have been a de- 
sirable purchase. The gardens in its rear 
would have afforded space for adding, from 
time to time, appropriate buildings. If a new 
edifice were necessary, some site in the New 
Street is desirable, and an ornamental style 
of building should be adopted, after the 
example of the London Museum. Perhaps 
several of the houses in the Circus in Oxford 
Street might be procured and thrown into one, 
Circuses, in the principal thoroughfares of 
cities, are in bad taste, because they are at va- 
riance with the nature of things. Passengers, 
whether on foot or in carriages, think of 
nothing but the business of getting to the end 


| of their journey—they wish to take the short- 





The premises should be exceedingly 
ample, many of the departments of exhi- 
bition requiring much room. 

In proportion as the materials for exhi- 
bition accumulate, each class should be 
separated, first into apartments, and after- 
ward into suites of apartments, and con- 
verted into separate exhibitions or Gal- 
leries. 

‘The Gallery or Galleries should be 
constantly open to the public, Sundays 
excepted, at the usual prices of similar 
exhibitions. Their visitors would consist 
of persons resident in London, strangers 
from the country, and foreigners from 
abroad. 

The funds derived from the payments 
of visitors should be carried to the com- 
inon stock of the institution. 

The departments of the Gallery should 
comprize, when complete, not only the 
different branches of domestic manufac- 
ture, but, ¢. Domestic manufactures; 2. 
foreign European manufactures; 3. An- 
cient manufactures; 4. African, Asiatic, 
and American manufactures, including 
those of the South Sea Islands, &c.; and, 
>. Machinery, also divided into several 
departments, and exemplified by the most 
complete and beautiful models. 

How splendid an exhibition might thus 
be formed, will easily be conceived, if 
we reflect for a moment on the ditferent 
objects of manufacture, or if we turn our 
eyes to the shops and ware-rooms of 
the metropolis, and if we observe the taste 
which is capable of being displayed 
in showing their contents *. 





est, that is, the straitest road, A twwinding road 
always seems to be leading to the point we 
are going to, and is the nataral course hy 
which we advance; but to deviate from a di- 
rect line, and take a formal walk round half 
circle, only to come at the opposite point 
of its diameter by the longest possible route, 
and when uo obstruction impedes us, would be 
the act of an ideot. Every person, therefore, 
on foot, as well as every carriage, will advance 
strait across an open circle. Now, the circusses 
in Piccadilly and Oxford Street, situated in 
the centre of two extraordinary thorough fares, 
will not only have the inconvenience of obliging 
fout-passengers to take long crossings, exposed 
to the dirt, and horses and carriages and 
rough pavement, but they will,as a consequence 
of the former, (that is from their unfre- 
quented footways) render the houses which 
compose them ineligible for retail shops; con- 
sequently their rents will be low; and conse- 
quently they might be employed, advan- 
tageously for all parties, for public purposes, 
Either of the Circuses mentioned, or their vi- 
cinities afford an excellent situation for the 
Gallery. It would be well if all the features 
of bad taste, conspicuous in the New Street, 
could be equally taken advantage of for some 
useful end ! 

* Few of the trading novelties of the metro- 
polis better deserve remark, than the splen- 
dour, rapidly increasing, of the retail shops ; 
and to this attribute the application of gas- 
lights has much coutributed. In the day- 
time, however, the plate-glass, brass sashes, 
and doors, &c. make us expect, at every new 
visit, to find Brussels’ carpets, ottoman’s, and 
couches; or rather leave us at a loss to antici- 
pate what refinements and luxuries are ap- 
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The popularity of such an exhibition 
will easily be conceived, if we reflect how 
much more it would contain than the best- 
furnished of our Bazars, and how much 
more richly it would be filled. 

But no resource for increasing its popu- 
lar attractions should be omitted. Beauty 
of appearance should be consulted in all 
ts arrangements ; and a large assoitment 
of the choicest toys should be introduced, 
as well to promote improvements in our 
jomestic manufacture of those articles *, 
as to render the Gallery an established 
holiday resort. Even a superior collec- 
tion of wax-work should have a place. 

It isto be presumed that the Gallery 
would easily be filled gratuitously, even 
with the richest productions, and those of 
the most costly materials, in part by gifts, 
or rather by novelties thrust upon its Ma- 
hagers, and in part by loans. Manufac- 
turers would be eager to avail themselves 
of such an opportunity of displaying their 
goods; and individuals possessed of 
valuable or curious articles of foreign ma- 
nufacture, would readily lend them, from 
the same generous and patriotic motives as 
those which influence the lenders to the 
British Gallery, of pictures whose loss or 
destruction would be irreparable. In 
the case of manufactures, many of the 
most showy specimens are of sinall com- 
parative intrinsic value. 

The Gallery should be regulated by the 
authority of Managers or ‘Trustees, and the 
discharge of their duties would require a 
competent knowledge of manufactures 
and mechanics, and an impartial selection 
of objects worthy of the public regard. 
They would be burdened with many 
worthless presents, and many solicitatioiis 
for the admission of articles for no other 
end than that of serving the trading views 
of the contributors, and these they must 
firmly reject. 

An entire freedom from all disposition 
to favour one manufacturer at the expense 
of another, must prevail in the Manage- 
ment; no articles of manufacture must be 
sold at the Gallery, no cards nor shop- 
bills permitted. If visitors desire to pur- 
chase any articles similar to those exhi- 
bited, let them be left to seek them in 
the shops of the metropolis at large, or at 
the factories throughout the country. 

The Gallery must not be opened, till, 
in point of size and contents, it may 
truly deserve, from every visitor, the ap- 
pellauon of splendid.” ‘This resolution 
could not produce any considerable loss 
of time. Rarity of materials would not be 
necessary in the commencement. ‘The 





proaching, Weare told that the art of dressing 
the windows of dealers in shalls, silks, meri- 
noes, &c. is become a distinct profession, and 
that che artist’s fee is half a-guinea for every 
moruing’s work, We can easily conceive the 
alert of cullivated taste which is necessary 
for toe employment, and how soon a shop- 
hevper may be re-paid this out going with 
prot 

* cis well known that the best toys for chil- 
dreo, sold in England, are of foreign manu- 


Tu ture. 





novelty of the institution would, for a 
time, ensure atrraction, and attraction 
would ensure further aid. The Gallery, 
in proportion as it grew old, would grow 
more select. 


Such are a few of the suggestions of 
Mr. Kendall, concerning the establish- 
ment, in the metropolis, of a Gallery of 
Manufactures and Machinery. Mr. K. 
purposes, we believe, to make them the 
subject of a brief specific Address to the 
Nobility, Gentry, Manufacturers, Mer- 
chants, and ‘Traders of the kingdom ; and 
inthe mean time he invites the commu- 
nications of all, to be forwarded free of ex- 
pense*® , 








CHARADES. 


BY THE LATE PROFESSOR PORSON, 


If Nature and Fortune had plac’d me with you, 

Ou my first, we ny second might hope to ob- 
tain; 

[ might marry you, were I my third, it is true ; 

But that marriage would only embitter my 
pain. 





My first is the lot that is destined by fate, 
Formy second to meet with in every state : 
My third is by many philosophers reckoned, 
To bring very often my first to my second. 


My first, though your house, nay your life, he 
defends, 
You ungratefully name like the wretch you 
despise ; 
My second, I speak it with grief, comprehends 
All the brave, andthe good, and the learn’d, 
and the wise. 
Of my third L bave little or nothing tosay, 
Except that it tells the departure of day. 





The child of a peasant, Rose thought it ue 
shame 
To toil at my first all the day ; 
When her father grew rich, and a farmer be- 
came, 
My first to my second gave way : 
Thea she married a merchant, who brought 
her to town ; 
To this eminent station preferr’d, 
Of my first and my second unmindful she’s 
grown, 
And gives all her time to my third. 


~ 


My first is the nymph I adore, 
The sum of her charms is my second, 
I was going to call it my third, 
But | counteda million and more, 
Till I found they could never be reckoned ; 
So I quickiy rejected the word. 


My first in ghosts, ’tis said, abounds, 
And wheresoe’er she walks her rounds, 
My second never fails to go, 

Yet oft attends her mortal foe, 





* See a Proposal for the Establishment of 
Free Drawing Schools, &c.&c. By E. A. Ken. 
dall, Esq. Fr. A. S. Printed for Baldwin, 
Cradock, and Joy, Paternoster Row; J. M. 
Richardson, Cornhill, and J. Booth, Duke 
Street, Portland Place. 





sam, the Lostingis Achmeth au: 


If with my third you quench your thirst 
You sink for ever in my first, , 





My first is expressive of no disrespect, 

Yet I never shall call you it while you are by. 
If my second you still are resolved to reject 5 
As dead as my third I shall speedily lie 





My first of unity’s a sign; 

My secoud, ere we knew to plant, 
We used upon my third to dine, 

“ Tfall be true that poets chaunt” 


Your cat does my first in your ear, 
O that [ were admitted as near; 

fu my second I've held you, my fair, 
So long that | alimost despair; 

But ny prey if at last I o’ertake, 
Whata glorious third I shall make. 


My first with more than Quakevr’s pride, 
At your most solemn daty, 

You keep, nor deign to throw aside, 
E’en though it veils your beauty. 

My second on your cheek or lip 
May kindle Cupid's fire, 

While from your eye or nose’s lip 
It ne’er provokes desire. 

But if your third you entertain 
For your unhappy poet, 

In mercy, Chloe, spare his pain, 
Nor ever let him know it. 





—_------—— ee 


VARIETY. 





English in France.—The number of fo- 
reigners of all nations in France, at the 
yresent moment, is incalculable. ‘The 
English alone are computed at upwards of 
sixty thousand, and it is estimated that 
they spend 50,0001. a-day. 


Islington, judging from the following 
lines, must have been thinly inhabited at 


the time when Cowley wrote them. Ad- 


dressing London, he says :— 
“ Let but thy wicked men from out thee go, 
And all the fools that crowd thee so, 

L’en thou, who dost thy millions boast, 
A village less than Jslington will grow, 

A solitude almost.” 


Claremont is mentioned in a copy of 
verses, contained in Lord Orford’s W orks, 
written in praise of Strawberry Hill:— 

‘¢ Though Surrey boasts its Oatlands, 
* And Claremont, kept so jim, | 
“ And though they talk of Southcotes, 
“Tis but a dainty whim. 
“ For ask the gallant Bristow, 
“© Who dces in taste excel, 
“ TfStrawberry Hill, if Strawberry, 
“ Don’t bear away the bell?” 


Turkey.—A letter from Constantinople, 
dated June 4, says, ‘A Turkish lady, at 
Trebisonde, a young widow, named Ze- 
lida- Almeida, daughter of the late Ibrahim- 
Assad, to which she had retired, was oc 
sirous of joining an Italian colonel, at — 
stantinople, under whose protection bn 
intended to make a tour in Europe, taking 
with her all her wealth. Her confidantes 
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and her three favourite slaves, all of whom 
‘on its beg discovered ) unfortunately lost 
veir heads. The lady herself was’ con- 
demned to imprisonment for life. The 
Italian colonel has not arrived here, but 
orders have been issued for his arrest, in 


case of his making his appearance.” 


Aix-la-Chapelle, which the Allied So- 
vereigns have selected as the place of hold- 
ing the Royal and Imperial Congress, is a 
large, handsome, and once strongly forti- 
fed town of the Netherlands, and is in- 
cluded in the new territorial acquisitions of 
Prussia. It was formerly a free imperial 
city, and the Emperor Charlemagne was 
so delighted with the beauty of the place, 
that he chose it for his residence. He is 
interred in the church of Notre-Dame, 
where his sword, his belt, and volume of 
the Four Evangelists, written in letters of 
gold, all which were made use of at the 
coronation of the Emperors, are carefully 
preserved. Its famous mineral waters 
draw a great number of persons to the 
place every year. In 1668 and 1748, it 
was distinguished by two celebrated trea- 
ties of peace. It is seated in a small val- 
ley, nearly surrounded by mountains, and 
its castle stands on an adjoining hill, from 
which sixty towns or cities, the sea, and 
even England, may be seen on a clear 
day. ‘The city contains thirty parish 
churches, and a splendid market place, 
which was known to the Romans by 
the name of Aquzx Granii. It was de- 
stroyed by the Romans in 451, but re- 
aa beautified, and enlarged by the 

mperor Charlemagne, who for a tiine 
made it his capital. 
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Fugitive Poetry, 





STANZAS. 





NATURE, thy soft voice gives peace to the 
ocean, 


And pours the light spring breeze of rap- 
ture again; 

But canst thou restore to the heart’s fond 
devotion 


The idol it worshipp’d, but worshipp’d in 
vain. 


Hush'd is the tempest that troubled the billow, 
The blushes of Heaven warm its glistening 
foam, ° 

No warbling gale from this mouldering pillow 


Awakens the slumberers who rest in the 
tumb. 


Oer the pale verdure that wraps the cold 
tomb, 
Pn holiest dews of the evening are shed ; 
Md there the wild rose unfolds its pale blossom, 


se the breezes that mourn o’er the 
ead, 


Mt Nature again hears the wintry winds wav- 
of) 
And the snows of the mountains in dazzling 
Wreathes shine, 


a VeEPc , 
Ythis feverish heart rest where yoo wild 
weeds are waving, 


ad the sleep of the dead, and their dwelling, 
mune, 





KNOWLEDGE AND SCIENCE. 





Captain Kotzebue’s Voyage.—Captain 
Kotzebue, who is doubtless, at present, at 
Cronstadt, could only reach to seventy, on 
the side of Behring’s Straits, where he was 
impeded in his further progress by an icy 
barrier. He could neither double Cape 
Szalatskoi, in Asia, nor the [cy Cape in 
America. The last Russian charts indi- 
cate, that from discoveries made upon 
the spot, New Siberia is not a continent, 
but a group of three large islands, which 
extend as far as the seventy-seventh de- 
gree, and on the other side of which is seen 
aseaofice. ‘This circumstance seems to 
contirm the hypothesis that Greenland is 
only a large island, that the bay called Baf- 
fin is open on the north side, and that there 
is no continent under the Pole. Accord- 
ing tothe Russian charts, jt also appears, 
that the coasts or Siberia had been placed 
a little too much to the northward. —Ham- 
burgh Paper. 


Locusts in England.—Immediately after 
a thunder storm, in July last, at Hadden- 
ham, in the Isle of Ely, several living 
creeping creatures, each measuring six 
inches in length, were picked up from 
off the highway, by the peasants of the 
neighbourhood, and carried to the Rev. 
Mr. Pritchard, the dissenting minister of 
that place, who instantly pronounced them 
to be full-grown locusts, in no wise differ- 
ing from those which he had seen in 
Egypt and other distant countries, the na- 
tive homes of those devouring insects.— 
See Lirerary Journat, No. 24, p. 369. 


Substitute for Coal Gas.—Mr. George 
Liebig, in Darmstadt, announces that he 
has made a discovery respecting gas lights, 
from which he promises himself various 
advantages. His gas yields light and 
warmth, and the material of which it is 
made is of more value when it comes out 
of the retort, where it isburnt, than when it 
is put in. ‘We will leave,” says he, 
‘¢coals and charcoal to the manufactories ; 
my gas is derived from a finer material, 
which we have in abundance in our coun- 
try.” 

Attack of a Fish.—As Mr. John Moffatt, 
a stout and active young man, was lately 
crossing the Esk, on his return from his 
salmon stake-nets, he was closely pursued 
in the water by a fish of the shark species, 
which, after slightly biting his legs in 
above twenty different places, at last got 
the whole of his left leg transversely within 
its mouth. In this situation, Moffat seized 
the point of the fish’s upper and lower 
jaw, which had passed over and under his 
leg, and by a violent etfort extricated 
himself, a. making two or three rapid 
springs, got into shallow water. His leg 
was severely wounded in the place where 
it was seized across. 





Che Drama. 


Drury Lane Tueatre.—On Saturday 
last this theatre opened to as good-natured 
an audience as ever graced its walls; the 











house has not undergone any alterations 
since last season, nor, so far as relates to 
decoration or convenience, were any ne- 
cessary. After God save the King was 
sung, by the whole corps, the following oc- 
casional address, written by Mr. John Tay- 
lor, was spoken by Mr. H Johnston, the late 
manager .— 


Once more Old Drury now her standard rears, 

Sustain’d by hopes yet not exempt from fears : 

Internal feuds have check'd her onward course, 

And law has interpos’d its awful force ; 

But Concord here, we trust, will soon revive, 

Aud for your smiles with emulation strive. 

Fashion, we know, is strenger e’en than law, 

And all mankind can in her circle draw : 

To novelty her stamp such pow'r conveys, 

In vain may Genius spread its splendid rays, 

In cold neglect its brightest beams may fade, 

Lost in Obscurity’s o’erwhelming shade. 

But shall the spot where Garrick rais’d his 
name 

In mingling radiance with bis Shakspeare’s 
fame ; 

Where Siddons*, Tragedy’s unrivall’d Queen, 

As nature vivid, dignify’d the scene ; 

W here Sheridan, our boast, whom all admit 

A second Cougreve in the realms of wit, 

Enrich’d those realms with humour that shall 
live, 

And polished mirth to latest ages give ? 

Two the “ Fell Sergeant Death” has borne 
away, 

The third has abdicated scenic sway ; 

Yet still their spirit hovers o’er the place, 

With reason, truth, and energy to grace; 

Shall these, so long admir’d, to Fashion yield, 

And Talents droop on the deserted field ? 

No—Taste upheld by you, with noble pride, 

Shall Fashion scorn, or lead to Merit’s side— 

No—still this spot to Mem’ry shall be dear, 

And rising Genius find protection here. 


The performances of the evening were 
the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, and the 
farce of No Song no Supper. Inthe for- 
mer, Mr. H. Kemble anda young lady 
made their debut in the principal charac- 
ters, but as we are far from thinking first 
appearances decisive either of an actor’s 
inerits or success, we shall abstain from 
saying any thing further than that they 
were both very favorably received. ‘The 
house was crowded at half price. 


Surry Tuweatre.—The plan recently 
adopted at this theatre, of varying the per- 
formances every evening, 1s, eminently 
successful. ‘Io most of the minor theatres 
it would be a difficult task, but the num- 
ber of stock-pieces, and the continual suc- 
cession of novelties produced at this 
theatre, enable the manager to diversify 
the entertainments nightly, and afford the 
friends of the Surry an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the revival of pieces with which 
they have so often been delighted. ‘The new 
comic burletta spectacle, called Red Rid- 
inghood, or the Wolf of the Forest of Arden, 
is founded on a piece now acting in Paris, 
under the title of La Petit Chaperon Rouge. 
We have seldom witnessed a more pleas- 
ing burletta; it is light, fanciful, and full 
of humour; the dialogue is smart and en- 


tertaining, and the exertions of the per- 





* Mrs Siddons acquired her transcendent 
reputation in Drury Lane Theatre. 
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formers were.such as to do justice to the 
author. Mr. Huntley plays the Prince 
with great spirit, which somewhat sur- 
ears us, as it is a character so very dif- 
erent from that in which we have usually 
admired him. Mr. Fitzwilliam and Mrs. 
Orger, in the characters of Simple and 
Simplette, were excellent; nor has the lat 

ter lost any of its attractions in its new re- 
presentative, Miss Beaumont; the quar- 
relling duet is frequently sung three times. 
The new Pantomime of the Sea Serpent or 
Harlequin Yankee, in addition to a great 
variety of new tricks, songs, and dances, 
exhibits some beautiful scenery: the views 
are in Aimerica and the first that have been 

roduced onthe English stage; those of 
ke Superior, the Cascade, and lower 
fall of La Puce, and the bridge over the 
river Jaques Cartier, are truly excellent, 
as is the composition of lake scenery which 
forms a grand panorama of the whole 
stage. ‘lhe new melo-drama of the AZur- 
dered Guest produced here, on Monday 
last, is a successful alteration of Lillo’s 
well-known tragedy of ‘* Fatal Curiosity,” 
which, in the original, is rather too horrid 
for the audiences of the present day. 
The characters, which are few in number, 
were well cast: the parts of Old Wilmot 
and Agnes were acted by Mr. Huntley and 
Miss ‘Taylor, who were very successful in 
portraying the feelings of horror and dis- 
traction which the father and mother might 
he supposed to feel on discovering that 
the victim of their avarice was their only 
son. Mr. Watkins played the part of 
Young Wilmot with much feeling and dis- 
crimination. So long as the manager of 
the Surry Theatre continues to produce 
pieces like Red Riding Hood, the Mur- 
dered Guest, and several others which are 
in the course of being played at this thea- 
tre, he will never be wanting in that suc- 
cess which attends the well-directed exer 
tions of those who labour for the British 
public. 








Original Poetry. 


SOLICITATION. 





TO 


Lapy, I know where blooms a rose 
Would shame the garden’s luftiest pride— 
Tis on thy lilied cheek it grows, 
With modcst meekness at its side. 
Oh Love! that cheek on me bestow, 
For me permit that rose to blow, 
Ere it doth fade, al me! 
For when a rose hath had its spring, 
Away its with’ring leaves we fling, 
And value less the tree. 


Lady, I know where diamonds blaze, 
In two dark lovely casements set— 
I see them now as I do gaze 
Upon thy eyes’ majestic jet: 
Oh Love! I pray you let them shine 
On me, and thereby sparkle mince ; 
Remember, time is bold— 
Go, lose each eye its brightest gem, 
Then haply PH not value them, 
Tho’ set in virgin gold! 





Lady, I know where Wisdom holds 
Her court, with taste and grace combin'd : 
It is where thy sweet tongue unfolds 
The treasures of thy matchless mind. 
I pray you, Love, do talk to me, 
And let thy words fall lovingly— 
My reason (do not scoff)— 
How oft we spurn some precious book, 
When Age, with unclean hand, bath took 
Its meaner beauties off ! 


I know where lies as kind a heart, 
(Aud ol! methinks it is the best) 
As ever drew th’ venom’d dart 
Of Care from out the troubled breast—- 
Thou hast it Love! oh, feel for mine, 
And that so long as life is thine, 
Ere time-mark’d thou shalt be; 
Ere thou mayst like the pale leaves lic, 
And, like the pale leaves with’ring, die, 
Where no one weeps for thee! 
Beppo. 





A DISAGREEABLE WALK. 





( Addressed to my friend, Mr. George Blink.) 





RiGHT, George! suppose we go out spruce, 
On some fine day in spring, 

And that fine day turis rainy, *tis 
A disagreeable thing. 


A monstrous disagreeable thing, 
And, proving I am ne stick, 

Pil shew the ax’om by the rules 
Of Doctor Watts s logic. 


Suppose you have from Stock-Exchange 
(Where cash poor head may turn all) 
To come into the Strand where is 
The Literary JOURNAL; 


When plump! the rain pours in your teeth, 
And all the caves are droppy ; 

All Ludgate Hill one stream of mud, 
And all the pavements sloppy ; 


And when your old umbrella’s broke, 
Or lent to some dear crony ; 

And when you cannot get a Hack- 
Ney coach for love or money ; 


And when to “stand up” you can't spare 
One moment from the rain ; 

And when your new blue is wetted 
Through and through again ; 


And when your hat, wed/ soak’d, comes slouching 
All about your eyes; 

And when your delicate nankeens 
Stick closely to your thighs, 


And when your coat and waistcoat are 
Not water-proof, alack; 

For then you feel you’ve one good friend, 
A shirt upon your back ; 


And when you find your faithless soles 
(Disliking their damp quarters) 

Do part, and leave your tender feet 
To drink the cooling waters ; 


All these—and two good miles to trot 
Along the nasty street, 

No time te take a cheering dram, 
And not a bit to eat, 


When all these matters come to pass, 
Good me! no idle talk, 
You must have had a very, very 
Disagreeable walk 
Rrrro 





————=. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE Title-page and Index to Part Yj will | 
given next week. . 

We have received several Communications 
pro and con, on Annual Parliaments. . f 
shall print them together in ovr next, sie 

The Review of Cobbett’s Year's Residence 
America will be resumed in our next, : 

We believe that the Communications men 
tioned by J. G. have never reached us. 

CHIRON is too diffuse. A. Z. will send to oy 
Office. 

“© On Universal Suffrage,” soon. 

“The Balance of the Puets” «s early as pos. 
sible, 

‘¢ Letter [V. from North Wales” has not cong 
to hand, 

W. B., M., and Senex in our Next. 

All letters must be pust paid. 

‘* Mock Pearls” and ‘ Fallen Showers” will not 
do; but, that our Correspondent may have 
a fair appeal to our Readers, we will here 
transcribe the first of those two poems:— 


MOCK PEARLS* 


Inhuman Fishers of the Thames! I feel 
A thrilling chilness at your bearts of steel ; 
As I peruse the records which you give 

I cry with pity, can such monsters live? 

Shall the poor White Fish swimming peace at 

home 

The sileat captive of your art become? 

Nay, more ; ye strip their silvery scales, and then 
teturn them, gasping, to the waves again, 
Shame to your ections! shall the loveliest fair 
Be happy with such pearts set on her hair? 
Would vot her teuder bosom heave with pain 
if her neck wore this artificial chaia? 

if, in the splendour of expensive pride, 

She knew the creatures that for these have 

died ? | 

Yes; and all hearts that ever drew the sigh 
Must feel a kindred pang, and lid a melting eye! 


ee ee 


» See Literary Journal, No. 24, page oso 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 





GREEK SEPTUAGINT. 
This day was published, in svo. price 11. 8s. boards, hand- 
somely printed and hot-pressed, 

A NEAT Edition of the SEPTUAGINT, 
with the APOCRYPHA, in one Volume. The text is taker 
from the OXFORD EDITION of BOS. Same size as the 
GR. TEST. 

#, This Edition is printed in one Vol. for use in Churcies 
and Chapels, as wel! as in the Library. 

Also, by the same, 

In 3 Vols. svo. price 21. 195. 6d. bds. large papery pr dl. 

The GREEK TESTAMENT 3 a new Edition, with copious 
Notes from Hardy, Raphel, Kypke, Schleusner, Rosenmullety 
&c. in familiar Latins together with parallel passages from 
the Classics, &e. &c. By the Rev.E Valpy, B. D- 

Printed by A. J. Valpy, and sold by Messrs. Law and 
Whittaker; Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co. Patcrnoster 
Row; and all other Booksellers. 


— 
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LONDON: — Printed for the Proprietor, by 
G. PAVIDSON, Old Boswell Court; and 
Published hy A. CHRISTIE, 202, Strand (the 
front of Exeter Change); F WILSON, on 
and J. CHAPPELL, §8, Cornhull, and @ 
REYNOLDS’: Subscription Peading Room, 

Orford Strect: % here Comn un cation 
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e ? 
and Advertisements recerred, 
we thet 
fSubecribers are respectfully requrst 1 + phe einen” 
ORDERS to any Booksclicr or Newsvendd 


to their own places of residence. J 
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